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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 








IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Devastating drought in the agricultural re- 
gions of the Northwest continues to be the big 
news in the nation. President Roosevelt an- 
nounced plans last week for extending Federal 
relief for 200,000 families in need of immediate 
assistance. What the Government plans to do 
to meet the recurring drought problem is told 
in an article on Page Seven. 

Remedial measures are discussed by editors 
of most daily newspapers in the United States. 
The consensus appears to be that soil conser- 
vation alone will not solve the drought problem 
and that the crop curtailment plans should be 
abandoned in favor of building up surpluses 
in years of plenty. See editorial digest on Page 
Ten. 

What effect will the drought have on the 
nation’s food supply? That is a question that 
interests every person in the land. Reassuring 
news bearing on this subject, based on an off- 
cial Federal survey, will be found in article on 
Page Five. 

THE LABOR CRISIS 

Labor troubles continue to be a major worry 
for Government officials. The internecine quar- 
rel of the rival union factions approaches boil- 
ing point as Federal mediators strive to avert 
a conflict that might seriously retard industrial 
recovery. Developments of the week bearing on 
this grave situation are unfolded in article on 
Page Three. 

The case of the industrial union group of 
union labor is presented in a radio address by 
leader of the group, John L. Lewis, calling on 
workers in mass production industries to or- 
ganize for “economic freedom and industrial 
democracy.” Mr. Lewis’ address will be found 
on Page Eleven. 

Efforts to organize these workers, particu- 
larly those in the steel industry which appar- 
ently is to be made the crucible for the first 
big test, are also discussed widely by newspaper 
editors. More than half of editors commenting 
express the opinion that the Lewis plan will 
retard recovery without any great advantage to 
the workers. See digest on Page Ten. 

President Roosevelt spent five busy days, in 
the Executive offices at the White House last 
week before closing his desk and departing on 
a vacation trip that will include a visit to the 
Governor General of Canada. A detailed report 
in “The President’s Week,” Page Four. 

Those who expected the first resignation from 
President Roosevelt's Cabinet to occur last 
week were disappointed. Postmaster General 
Farley did not resign his official post to deyote 
his whole time to his two political jobs; he 
merely took Jeave of absence for duration of the 
presidential campaign. See the President’s an- 
nouncement on Page Four and Mr. Farley's 
statement on Page Six. 

THE WEEK IN POLITICS 

Politics continued more or less dormant last 
week. Senator Borah’s announcement that he 
would support the Republican ticket, the defeat 
of Senator Gore for renomination and the defec- 
tion of the Omaha World-Herald from party 
ranks, after 50 years as a Democratic newspaper, 
were outstanding events. See “The Political 
Week” on Page Six. 

The Government's Social Security program 
is approaching its first birthday. What has been 
accomplished under this vast plan to insure 
the individual citizen against want, and what 
is ahead for it, are set forth in interesting fea- 
ture article on Page Eight. 


Business continues its upward trend in all 
parts of the nation. The Monthly Business 
Map, prepared by the United States News from 
official Government reports, shows “sunshine” — 
better business—in all except seven States last 
month. See “The Trend of American Business,” 
Page Twelve. 

Improved business conditions also are re- 
flected in the better condition of banks as shown 
by repayments made by them on loans from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. See 
“The Finance Week,” Page Fourteen. 

During the depression years American in- 
dustry had to dig deep into its savings, or re- 
serves. Now, with business steadily improving, 
“national income produced” is nearing a bal- 
ance with “national income paid oiit,” according 
to a study made by the Department of Com- 
merce, the results of which are set forth in arti- 
cle on Page Fifteen. 





In his article this week David Lawrence dis- 
cusses Postmaster General’s furlough and the 
spoils system under the heading “History Re- 
peats” which will be found on Page Sixteen. | 
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T’S down to the sea in ships again for many 
I Americans who for the last few years have 
had to trim their travel sails to the ill wind 
of depression. 

Steamship ticket offices now 
crowded than at any time since 1931. 
The extent of the revival in foreign travel is 
shown in the pictogram above. It is based on 
United States Shipping Board Bureau figures 
for the years prior to 1936 and on an estimate 
for this year computed on the basis of the in- 
crease in the number of passports issued dur- 


are more 





ing the first half of this year as compared with 
the similar period in 1935. 

Size of the ship needed to carry the foreign 
water-borne passenger traffic of the United 
States this year is shown by the pictogram to 
be one-seventh larger than the vessel needed 
last year. 

This year’s ship is one-fifth larger than that 
needed for 1933. It’s a little more than two- 
thirds the size of the 1929 vessel. 

The figures are not shown in the pictogram 
but this year’s foreign passenger travel is 
nearly three-fourths larger than the total of 
939,414 passenges in 1926. 


INCENTIVES TO TRAVEL 


What has caused the increase? 

Improved business conditions, officials point 
out, are largely responsible. More Americans 
now are able to afford a journey abroad and 
the spread of recovery has increased business 
visits to foreign nations. 

Another factor in the uptrend, it is pointed 
out, is the growing interest in travel. Growth 
of domestic touring by automobile has widened 
the “sight-seeing vision” and led to greater de- 
mand for foreign trips. 

Gains in tourist travel have been especially 
in evidence since the World War. This type of 
travel has been encouraged by the provision of 
“tourist” and “tourist third” classes on ships 
and the growth of managed tours. 

Provision of cheaper and more convenient 
accommodations for tourists has enabled many 
thousands of Americans of the middle and 
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America Takes to the Sea Lanes: 
Travel Abroad Swings to New Peaks 


lower middle economic classes to afford trips * passenger space but transport more than 1i per 


abroad. 

With the rise in tourist travel the season 
from May to October has become the period of 
peak traffic. Immigration, which in the five 
years before 1914 accounted for yearly aver- 
ages of 1,000,000 arrivals in this country, has 
become a negligible factor in steamship pas- 
senger traffic. 


ATLANTIC TRAVEL HEAVIER 

Most American travelers sail from Atlantic 
ports. Figures of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service show that in a normal 
year the strictly foreign travel ratio is about 
20 Atlantic port departures for every sailing 
from a Pacific port. 

Similarly, there are wide differences in the 
extent of foreign travel among the various sec- 
tions of the country. Passport records show 
that the amount of travel is inversely propor- 
tionate to the distance from the Pacific and 
Atlantic seaboards with the latter having the 
greater influence. 

For example, in the year of peak travel, 1929, 
one passport was issued for every 5,067 per- 
sons in the east South Central States while 
one passport was issued for every 248 persons 
in the Middle Atlantic States. There was a 
ratio of one passport for every 623 persons in 
the entire population. 

In spite of the competition offered by the 
more than 100 vessels operated by 12 nations, 
including such luxury liners as the “Nor- 
mandie” and the “Queen Mary,” American 
cabin liners have retained their share of the 
North Atlantic traffic. 


AMERICAN VESSELS POPULAR 

American vessels carry proportionately more 
passengers for their available accommodations 
than do any of their principal foreign competi- 
tors. 

Thus, the figures of the Shipping Board Bu- 
reau show that British-flag lines control about 
37 per cent of the passenger accommodation and 
carry 27 per cent of the passengers, while 
American lines control only 8 per cent of the 





cent of the traffic. 

America’s greatest need if it is to gain a 
larger proportion of the trans-Atlantic traffic, 
points out Colonel John Monroe Johnson, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, is to replace its 
vessels with a bigger fleet of modern ships. 

While this country ranks second among 
major maritime nations in total shipping ton- 
nage, it ranks last in the amount of tonnage 
built in the last 10 years. 

A law providing for Government subsidies 
covering half the cost of building new ships 
which meet the standards of the Navy Depart- 
ment as to usefulness as auxiliary war-time ves- 
sels, and providing for a loan of one-fourth the 
cost was enacted by the last Congress. 


NEW SHIPS ENCOURAGED 

Companies building ships under such condi- 
tions must meet Government standards for op- 
eration. In addition to the subsidy for new con- 
struction the law provides that differentials be- 
tween operating costs in this country and 
abroad shall be met by the Government. 

Necessary replacements to the American 
maritime fleet and the upkeep, according to H. 
Gerrish Smith, president of the National Coun- 
cil of American Shipbuilders, would give “per- 
manent annual employment to 42,000 men” 
while the purchase of materials would mean in- 
creased activity in the durable goods industries. 

Expenditures of American tourists abroad 
last year totaled $393,000,000 or $264,000,000 
more than tourists of foreign countries spent 
in this country. 

This excess of spending by American tourists 
in markets abroad is an important factor in 
shaping the balance of international payments. 
Foreigners need to obtain additional dollars, 
above the amount that they spend in the United 
States, because they have to pay interest and 
principal on debts owed in this country. 

Tourists are a big factor in affecting a trade 
balance that can be maintained without ship- 
ping gold to settle the difference between for- 
eign spending in this market and American 
spending in foreign markets. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 
A struggle for domination of union labor 
is likely to force the Government to 


take sides actively with labor in its battle with 
industry to prevent blow-up in labor movement. 

Government aid probably will be given to 
labor in the organization movement to the ex- 
tent the courts will permit. By extending such 
support and thereby helping both the Lewis and 
Green forces in their common cause the Presi- 
dent hopes to induce them to relax their attacks 
on each other. 

Anti-trust action, about to be pressed by the 
Attorney General against the steel industry, is 
in line with this Administration strategy. 

Increasing activity of Labor Relations Board 
under Wagner Act, which provides Government 
protection for unionization, indicates Govern- 
ment means to defend its attitude as conform- 
ing with sentiment and intent of Congress. 

Machinery is being set up to enforce the law 
against interstate transportation of strike- 
breakers in event of strikes in major industries, 

Further aid to union strikers would be avail- 
able under new WPA rules which permit the 
taking on of workers regardless of whether they 
previously had been on relief rolls. 


DELAY PROBABLE IN STRIKE 


Little chance that federal troops would be 
furnished to protect those wanting to work in 
event of strikes. Court decisions holding pro- 
duction is mot interstate commerce would give 
federal officials an “out” in denying troops. 

Best guess is that no big strikes will be called 
until after the elections in November. If strikes 
are delayed that long for fear of damaging 
effect on recovery movement and on President’s 
chances of reelection they are likely to be de- 
layed until spring. Winter is regarded by labor 
leaders as bad striking time because of the added 
difficulty of supporting strikers. 

Government will try to fill purchasing power 
gaps caused by the drought. Look for no broad 
set-back to trade this year unless heat-and 
dry weather cuts more deeply into the corn 


PPROACHING CRISIS in _ internal 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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—Wide World 
FIGHTING THE DROUGHT 
Knowing conditions prevalent in the drought region, 
Resettlement Administrator Tugwell and Assistant 
WPA Administrator Williams call on President 
Roosevelt to map a program for pumping money 
into the affected areas and providing aid for destitute 
farmers. 





How the Government 
Is Fighting the Drought 


As the throttling fingers of drought 
tighten in more deadly clutch on the 
nation’s farm areas, the Government 
broadens and intensifies its emer- 
gency program to fight the calamity. 


Triple objectives are (1) caring for families in 
the stricken areas; (2) moving and saving live- 
stock; (3) planning a long-range program to 
change the type of farming in the regions affected. 

A fifth of a million families are reported in im- 
mediate need of-aid. Seventy-five thousand farm- 
ers have. been put to work on WPA projects and 
steps taken to extend subsistence loans, through 
WPA, to others, helping those who have some 
means. of subsistence but need additional aid. 

No large-scale Government purchases of famine- 
smitten livestock such as were made in 1934 are 
contemplated. But Government aid is to be given 
in shipping the stock out to other regions. 

This far-reaching natural calamity will mean 
heavy unanticipated drafts on relief funds. Gov- 
ernment officials and business leaders also are con- 
cerned lest economic effects of the drought, by seri- 
ously cutting into farmers’ purchasing power, may 
mean an appreciable setback for forces of general 
economic recovery. 


(Plans to End Drought, Page 7.) 


The Unemployment Front: 
New Relief Problem \ 


On goes the battle against unemploy- 
ment. Additionally burdened by 
drought relief, WPA now is carrying 
more persons on its rolls than it can 
handle with the $1,425,000,000 WPA 
relief fund. 


So President Roosevelt, he announced last week, 
has conferred with WPA officials on a proposal to 
remove many unemployed from relief rolls by spend- 
ing PWA’s $300,000,000 revolving fund on worth- 
while municipal projects. 

PWA has submitted a $50,000,000 public works 
program to the President. Mr. Roosevelt said it 
was being checked over to determine how many 
workers each project would be likely to take care of. 

Meanwhile the trend is upward in reemployment 
by private industry, according to Labor Secretary 
Frances Perkins. Aiding that trend, the Govern- 
ment’s employment bureau has made nearly three 
and a half million placements in jobs in private 
industry during the last three and a half years, she 
reported last week. 

States and local areas are having their relief 
troubles. More than a haif million persons on 
Pennsylvania relief rolls went without food orders 
and cash last week while deadlocked factions in 
the State Senate fought over how large relief ap- 
propriations should be for the next six months. 
Governor Earle had demanded 55 millions. 

In Chicago several hundred relief clients paraded 
the streets, stormed the city hall and noisily inter- 
rupted a city council meeting till taxes were voted 
to help meet Chicago’s increased share of the relief 
burden, shifted to it by Federal and State agencies 
July 1. , 





A Billion Bonus Dollars: 
Where They Are Going 


More than a billion bonus dollars are 
in circulation, the Treasury reports 
in a checkup showing that half the 
World War veterans cashed their 
bonus bonds during the first three 
weeks since the big payoff began. . 


Much of this money freshet swished and sloshed 
into channels of trade. But the first bonus billion 
by no means measures that much immediate spurt 
in actively applied purchasing power. 

Various business indices continue to show some- 
what slower, more moderate stimulation than had 
been anticipated from bonus spending. Much of 
the money is reported to be going to pay off debts 
or finding its way into bank accounts or security 
investments. But definite merchandise sales ac- 
celeration is noted. 

The Treasury reports 99 per cent of those entitled 
to the bonus have applied for conversion of their 
adjusted compensation certificates into bonus 
bonds. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 








New Threats of Strikes 
And Inter-Union Strife 


Under industrial skies darkening 
with thunder clouds of strikes and 
threatened strikes, William Green 
and John L. Lewis continue their 
strenuous tug-of-war over organized 
labor. 





Green, as A. F. of L. president and anchor man, 
wants to hold labor in his craft union federation. 
Lewis is trying to haul it into the great putsch his 
Committee for Industrial Organization is making 
for unionization of the mass production industries. 

In a radio address Mr. Lewis sounds the CIO 
keynote, accepting “the challenge of the omnipres- 
ent overlords of steel to fight for the price of free- 
dom and industrial democracy.” Speaking on the 
scene and anniversary of the Homestead strike, 
Lieut. Gov. Thomas Kennedy promises support for 
strikers out of Pennsylvania relief funds if their 
struggle gets to the strike stage. 

President Green hurls anathemas and threats to 
oust the Lewis unions from the A. F. of L. 

Steel industry leaders appeal to public opinion 
and urge their workers to stand fast in company 
unions. 

On a number of strike fronts minor disorders 
and some violence are reported. 

(The Story Behind Break in Labor Ranks, Page 3.) 





A Setback in Court 
For Labor Relations Act 


Another judicial hurdle rises in the 
path of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. A restraining order by the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at St. Louis checks hearings by 
tha.National Labor Relations Board 
on charges of unfair labor practices 
in a General Motors assembly plant. 


Granting a temporary injunction against the 
NLRB, Judges John B. Sanborn and J. W. Wood- 
rough cite a previous decision by United States 
District Judge Merrill Otis in a Missouri case hold- 
ing the Wagner Act unconstitutional. The injunc- 
tion ruling reverses a decision of the St. Louis Dis- 
trict Court that would have permitted the hear- 
ings to proceed. 

Charges were to have been investigated that “in- 
dustrial spies and armed guards” were used in at- 
tempts to force employes’ resignations from an au- 
tomobile workers’ union. 

Echo of another decision of unconstitutionality 
affecting labor, that by the Supreme Court on NRA: 
William Green, president of the American Federa- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
LABOR'S LABOR 

Faced with threats of strikes and difficulties arising 
out of outlawed unions, members of the ex#€cutive 
committee of the American Federation of Labor put 
in some solid hours of discussion at their annual 
meeting at the Federation’s offices in Washington. 
Left to right, G. M. Bugniazet, Joseph N. Webber. 
Back, Daniel Tobin and Frank Morrison, Secretary. 





tion of Labor, reports to President Roosevelt that 
lengthened work hours since Blue Eagle codes ended 
have deprived nearly a million workers of possible 
jobs. 





Fears of a Food Shortage 
Eased By Crop Report 


Spectres of really serious food short- 
age as a result of the drought are con- 
jured away in an official survey of the 
food situation currently made by the 
Crop Reporting Board of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


* Crops in general appear to Government esti- 


mators to be only about 8 or 9 per cent under the 
1921-30 average. But continuance of the drought 
is likely to cause varying price jumps on com- 
modities that go into the housewife’s market 
basket. 

There’s enough wheat to leave no concern over 
a flour or bread shortage, the board reports. Live- 
stock is fairly plentiful, with nearly 30 per cent 
more pigs than a year ago. But ruin of the corn 
crop may send pork chop prices soaring again. 

The potato yield is likely to be the second lowest 
in 70 years, and fruits are less plentiful than at any 
time since 1921. Milk and butter prices will de- 
pend a good deal on how far the parching process 
proceeds in the pastures. 

On the whole, no downward trend in food prices 





is deemed possible by Government forecasters as 
they size up reports from the sun-scorched agri- 
cultural areas. 

(Living Costs and Crop Outlook, Page 5.) 





Battling the Bootlegger: 
More Revenue Agents 


With repeal it was hoped the boot- 
legger would go. But Uncle Sam’s 
battle to put him out of business con- 
tinues on an enlarged scale, with in- 
creased Federal forces thrown into 
the fray. 


Internal revenue officials last week announced 
enlistment of 185 additional agents in the war on 
liquor tax evaders. The Federal force will be in- 
creased by 500 to a total of 4,500 men, it was stated. 
This will compare with a total of 2,000 to 2,500 en- 
gaged in prohibition enforcement under the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, when Volstead enforcement 
reached its peak in 1930-31. 

Trends of sentiment on the liquor question as 
disclosed in a nation-wide survey made by the 
United States Brewers’ Association were announced 
in New York City last week by C. D. Williams, secre- 
tary of the brewers’ organization. This checkup, 
most comprehensive of its kind since repeal, showed 
a 149 per cent increase in number of towns and 94 
per cent increase in number of counties voting dry 
last year—a total of 183 counties and 614 towns 
dried by local option elections. But the trend was 
not significant enough yet to cause his industry to 
be “unduly alarmed,” Mr. Williams stated. 





Quoddy’s Idle Tides: 
Power Plans Dropped 


Untied will the tides of Quoddy con- 
tinue to ebb and flow. Failing to per- 
suade Congress to appropriate any 
more funds for the $38,733,000 tidal 
power project in Maine and the $138,- 
000,000 Florida ship canal, President 
Roosevelt last week decided to dis- 
continue all work on the two ven- 
tures, on which $10,000,000 of relief 
money has been spent. 


The decision portended that Quoddy would soon 
become almost a deserted village. Colonel Flem- 
ing, Army engineer in charge, announces a gradual 
shutdown of operations, with closing of field labor 
camps by July 31. A force of 1,200 workers will be 
reduced as rapidly as possible, and abandonment 
of certain parts of the model village, now occupied 
by 200 families, is contemplated. Civil service em- 
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ANY MOVE by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System to increase the propor- 
tion of cash reserves that banks 
are required to maintain in rela- 
tion to deposits will depend on 
the degree of assurance obtained 
regarding the future of the French 
franc. Board does not want to 
act and then run into a situation 
where currency upsets would 
cause heavy drain on U. S. gold. 
* * 


spent 
studies. 


through European countries, 
could have found out what it 
wanted right here in Washington 
where there are officials who have 
long years on 


TREASURY experts already are 
tangled up in attempted interpre- 
tation of the new tax on undis- 
tributed earnings and will need 
to ask Congress for extensive 
amendments 


similar 
x & & 


Ethiopia. 
* * * 


Relief 
applying the tax 


lips, Under Secretary of State, is 
acceptable as Ambassador to re- 
place Breckinridge Long, but the 
delay in announcing is occasioned 
by an attempt to work out creden- 
tials acceptable to Rome which at 
the same time do not recognize 
Victor Emanuel as Emperor of 


PROVISION in the new Work- 
appropriation 
that the President make an allot- 


tain a large margin of error be- 
cause of serious discrepancies 
which have arisen in figures for the 
last few years. As a consequence 
Statisticians quietly are studying 
means to overhaul present methods 
of gathering field reports. 


* + & 


A MOVEMENT has been started 
within the Agriculture Department 
to develop plans for legislation to 
be presented at the next Congress 
for Federal cooperation in a crop 


requiring 

















EMPLOYES of the Department 
of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration are 
supposed to have spent a good 
deal of time in the preparation 
and writing of the new book by 
Henry A.- Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, on the Supreme 
Court. 
* * 

NAVAL OFFICIALS are quietly 
jubilant over Britain’s decision 
to invoke the “escalator” clause of 
the London Treaty in order to re- 
tain excess destroyer tonnage, for 
that gives the United States an 
“out” to do the same thing. 


* + * 


THE PRESIDENT’S committee 
to study consumer cooperatives of 
Europe in a hurried journey 





next March. 
* * * 


AVAILABLE appropriations for 
relief will be mobilized to meet 
the drought situation and then a 
request will be made of Congress 
early in January for more money 
to carry on through the second 
half of the present fiscal year. 
* & * 


BLUEPRINTS for two new 
battleships are being rushed to 
completion so that at the end of 
the year when the limitation treat- 
ies expire, the keels can be laid as 
soon as word is given by the 
President. 
* * * 


THE ITALIAN Government has 
confidently informed the State 
Department that William Phil- 


ment for the full cost of all ap- 
proved projects, officials say pri- 
vately, is holding up approval of 
several meritorious projects which 
could be started with a small out- 
lay but which will take several 
years to complete. 


* + * 


ALTHOUGH NOTHING has 
been said about it publicly, pur- 
chasing officers of Government de- 
partments express concern over the 
additional costs which may be im- 
posed on Government purchases by 
the Walsh-Healey Act requiring 
minimum prevailing wages and 
maximum hours for employes of 
Government contractors. 
*% 2% + 


AGRICULTURAL population es- 
timates now are believed to con- 





insurance plan. 


* + 


CONGRESSIONAL resolution 


calling for a Labor Department in- 
vestigation of technological 
changes in industry is turning out 
to be a big problem for the De- 
partment. It will be extremely 
difficult, according to Department 
researcn experts, to carry out the 
study according to the terms of the 
resolution. 
* + & 


BUREAU OF AIR COMMERCE 
has prepared material for a strong 
reply to the criticism of its activi- 
ties made recently by Senator 
Copeland’s subcommittee on air 
commerce but there is a sharp in- 
side debate within the Bureau as 
to how it should be used. 








—Underwood & Underwood 
“KEEP THE HOME FIRES BURNING” 
Postmaster General Farley, who will give up his 
post temporarily on August 1 to devote all his time 
to the campaign, confers with his First Assistant Wil- 
liam W. Howes, who has been designated Acting 
Postmaster General and who will carry on Mr. 

Farley’s duties until November. 





ployes on the project are being transferred to other 
engineering districts, but workers of the vicinity are 
to be returned to their homes. 

In Florida it is expected that the work already 
done on the ship canal will not be a total loss, 
because of prospect that the University of Florida 
may be able to use some of the buildings. 





175,000 Governing 


Units in America 


“We advocate an immediate and 
drastic reduction of governmental 
expenditures by abolishing useless 
commissions and offices, consolidat- 
ing departments and bureaus, and 
eliminating extravagance.” 


So promised the Democratic party in its 1932 plat- 
form. Last week five New Deal Cabinet members 
comprising the National Resources Committee, re- 
ported to the President that American taxpayers 
were supporting 175,000 separate Federal, State 
and local governments creating “almost unlimited 
chance for confusions, cross purposes and wasted 
effort.” The report gives special attention to con- 
flicting and overlapping functions in the Federal 
establishment. 

Recommended remedy is establishment of a per- 
manent organization designed to study the nation’s 
natural, economic and human resources. Bills pro- 
viding for such an organization were proposed in 
the last Congress. And a Senate committee, under 
chairmanship of Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of 
Virginia, was authorized to study overlapping and 
conflicting Federal functions and make recom- 
mendations for consolidations and eliminations. 

Since its 1932 campaign pledges for “drastic re- 
duction” of expenses by abolishing and consolidat- 
ing Government agencies, the New Deal Adminis- 
tration, faced with exigencies of carrying out its 
program, has not found it possible to reduce and 
consolidate but has added more than 50 new boards, 
bureaus, divisions and other administrative set-ups. 
These new and emergency agencies, according to a 
Civil Service Commission report, had 191,736 persons 
on their payrolls at the end of May. 

Cabinet members signing the report to the Presi- 
dent were Secretaries Ickes, Dern, Wallace, Roper 
and Perkins. 

With Federal expenditures for the last fiscal year 
running to $8,880,000,000 as compared with advance 
estimates of $7,752,000,000, the President last week 
sent a letter to heads of departments and other 
governmental agencies urging that they keep within 
appropriations and avoid need for extra deficiency 
appropriations. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


President Roosevelt, exponent of the “good neigh- 
bor policy,” soon will have the duties of umpire in a 
controversy between two of Uncle Sam’s good neigh- 
bors, Ecuador and Peru. He agreed last week to 
listen to the rival claims as arbiter in their long- 
standing houndary dispute. 

The Soviet-American trade agreement, negotiated 
last July, will be extended another year, as result 
of its successful operation thus far, announces the 
State Department. Russia has purchased more 
than the $30,000,000 worth of American goods she 
promised to take under the treaty. 

(Tide of World Affairs, Page 9.) 

Another effect of the drought will be more farm 
foreclosures by the $3,000,000,000 chain of Federal 
laud banks, Government officials fear. Abandon- 
ment of many mortgaged farms in the “dust bowl” 
area is apprehended. The Government will go as 
far as it can with a liberal policy regarding its 
loans, says Federal Land Bank Commissioner Al- 
bert S. Goss. 

(Plans to end drought problem, Page 7.) 

Investigation of charges of collusive bidding by 
stee! companies on Government contracts is being 
pushed by the Department of Justice “as fast as we 
can,” assures Attorney General Cummings. All 
Government departments have been asked to check 
their records. The investigation was asked by the 
President following a report by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Government employes lacking civil service status 
hereafter must take non-competitive tests to qualify 
for civil service rating instead of being “blanketed 
in” to the civil service. The change is effected by 
an Executive order promulgated by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The high cost of low-cost housing, bothers PWA 
Administrator Ickes. Rents of $7.39 per room PWA 
has to charge for its first completed low-cost hous- 
ing project in Atlanta are too much for low-paid 
workers, he says. If price levels are as high on 
other PWA projects when finished, it may be nec- 
essary, he observes, to submit a revised housing bill 
to the next Congress. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued From Page 1.] 


crop. Disaster affecting that 
crop would upset the country’s 
livestock trade, which provides a 
big proportion of farm trade. It 
would mean higher meat prices, 
but not until winter or next year. 
It would also mean higher prices 
for dairy products. Prospects 
for farm income is still above $7,- 
000,000,000 as compared with less 
than $4,000,000,000 in 1932. 


Emergency relief to farmers in 
drought areas is likely to upset 
budget plans seriously. Pouring 
out of Government money to plug 
holes in purchasing power brings 
nearer the time wi en people will 
question ability of Treasury to 
continue financing huge deficits. 


Despite this complication the 
budget picture in the months 
ahead will appear more favorable 
than it did a year ago. Reason is 
that RFC repayments are running 
heavier; loans on commodities 
instead of going out are being 
repaid; and AAA payments to 
farmers may not be going out in 
big volume until Jate next year. 
Also, tax receipts are likely to 
run considerably heavier due to 
improved business. 


President is likely to count 
strongly on being able to point 
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WILLIAM GREEN, A. F. of 

L. president, emerged from 
the White House on July 8 to 
tell newspaper men that since 
the end of NRA codes, 4,576,- 
501 workers have been forced 
to work longer hours. 

John L. Lewis, United Mine 
Workers’ president, emerged 
from the President’s office the 
next afternoon to tell news- 
paper men that organized labor 
was solidly supporting Mr. 
Roosevelt for reelection. 

Both denied that President 
Roosevelt was intervening in 
a conflict that threatens to 
split the American labor move- 
ment into bitterly warring 
factions. 

But reporters noted an almost 
immediate flurry of activity among 
the contact men who serve as a liai- 
son between the White House and 


the organized labor forces of the | 


country. They concluded that the 
persuasive powers of the Govern- 
ment were being brought to bear to 
forestall civil war in the labor ranks. 

William Green for the old-line 
labor organizations and John Lewis 
for the new Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization head the clashing 
groups. 

Their animosities and the sparks 


| that flew from the verbal exchanges 


to an increasing trend toward a | 


balance between outgo and in- 
come. 


Social Security: Irrespective of 
outcome of election important 


Act will be offered at next ses- 
sion of Congress. Strong effort 
will be made to restrict payroll 
tax to level in effect this year. 


Trade Agreements: Activity on | 


trade agreement program will be 
pushed into background until 
after elections. Negotiations now 


are going on for four new pacts, | 


with Spain, Italy, Salvador and 
Costa Rica. Proposed agreement 


with Great Britain is still in the | 


study stage. 


Railroad Consolidations: Look 
for increased agitation for con- 
solidation of existing railroad 
systems into larger units because 
of added weight of RFC recently 
thrown behind such proposals. 
Most of roads are heavy borrow- 
ers of RFC funds. 


Market Restrictions: Stock ex- 
change members may expect a 
“breathing spell” from the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission 
as no new trading restrictions are 
due until fall. Furthermore no 
new attempts to expel exchange 
members for violations are likely 
to be made until a decision is 
reached on at least one of the 
four pending cases. 


White House interest in con- 
sumer cooperatives in Europe is 
just a gesture. Consumer organi- 
zations, not the government, serve 
as a yardstick in forcing competi- 
tion in England and the Scandi- 
navian countries. But the United 
States is not a fertile field for 


between them obscured the drive 
that Lewis is starting designed to or- 
ganize the mass production indus- 
tries of the country. What started 
as an attempt to unionize the steel 
industry quickly turned into a bat- 
tle between unions themselves. 
Before the end of the week both 
Lewis and Green were accusing each 
other of giving aid and comfort to 
the employer “enemies.” But by the 
end of the week, after talking with 


Mass Organization and the Craft System—How the Drive For 


the President, each was pulling his | 
| punches, 


THE PROMISE OF THE NRA 


The present stirring in the ranks 


amendments to Social Security | of labor and the present differences 
inside the labor movement trace 


their roots back to NRA days. 

The National Recovery Act laid 
down the principle “that employes 
shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from interference, re- 
straint, or coercion by employers of 
labor, or their agents, in the desig- 
nation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other con- 


| certed activities for the purpose of 


collective bargaining.” 
Mr. Green, speaking for the Amer- 


| ican Federation of Labor, referred to 


this statement as the “Magna 
| Charta of American labor.” He pre- 
dicted that the unions he repre- 





sented soon would have 20,000,000 
members. 

Membership in labor unions did 
grow during NRA days, but not in 
the way that the A. F. of L. leader 
had expected. 

Union leaders in many fields soon 
found that they had difficulty han- 
dling workers in mass production 
industries. The A. F. of L. was made 
up of separate unions of carpenters 
bricklayers, machinists, steamfitters, 
hod-carriers and two dozen or more 
crafts. 

When an effort was made to or- 
ganize the automobile industry or 
the steel industry or the rubber in- 
dustry workers would join not an 
automobile workers’ union or a steel 
workers’ union or a rubber workers’ 
union, but would be parcelled out to 





‘One Big Union’ in Each Industry Developed 


the particular craft union which 
might obtain jurisdiction. Two 
dozen separate unions might be in- 
terested in the steel industry. 


THE QUARREL OF THE CRAFTS 


This situation quickly impressed 


NRA and on union leaders them- 
selves. 

Then they noted something more. 

John Lewis, with his mine workers’ 
union, taking in all workers con- 
nected with coal mining, whether 
their work might be classed as car- 
penter work or machinists’ work or 
| electricians’ work, had managed to 

organize all of the workers in the 

coal industry. 
| The same was true of unions in 
| the needle trades and to a lesser 
| degree in textiles. 

Out of this situation grew a de- 
mand from some unions within the 
American Federation of Labor that 
it permit reestablishment of “one 
big union” in such industries as au- 
tomobiles, rubber, steel, and others 
using mass production methods 
where the devision between crafts 
is less sharply drawn. 

The individual craft unions, con- 
trolling A. F. of L. policy, made 
some concessions toward industry- 
wide organization, but insisted on 
eventual division of workers among 
the crafts, rather than allowing 
them to remain in one union. 

On that rock the labor movement 
in the United States is threatening 
to split. 


RISE OF INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 

Headed by John Lewis and his 
540,000 mine workers, eight unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. banded 
together in a Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. 

This CIO, starting with 1,000,000 
members, or about one-third of the 
total A. F. of L. membership, set 
out to organize the steel industry, 
the rubber industry, the automobile 
industry, the textile industry, parts 
of the radio industry, and other 
groups. Each industry, under its 


| plan, is to have one big union and 


not a multitude of smaller craft 
unions. The objective is to organ- 
ize the masses of labor. 
Organization work has led to the 
threat of trouble with the steel in- 
dustry, which announces through 
the American Iron & Steel Institute 
that the resources of the industry 


| will be pooled to oppose unionization. 








cooperatives built by consumers. 


President is likely to lose in- 
terest when he understands the 
barriers in the way of develop- 
ment which government experts 
who have not been consulted on 
the subject have long known. 
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But organization work has led to 
even more immediate trouble with- 
in the labor movement itself. 


VIEW OF OLD LINE LEADERS 

William Green said: 

“The sum total achieved by the 
CIO thus far is nothing except di- 
vision, discord and confusion within 
the ranks of organized labor. Those 
associated with it were repeatedly 
warned that such a result would 
follow if they persisted in pursuing 
the course upon which they had 
embarked.” 

John O. Frey, president of the 
Metal Trades Department of the 
A. F. of L. said: 

“The form of industrial organiza- 
tion now being advocated by John L. 
Lewis and his associates is an at- 
tempt to revamp and revise the 


itself upon the administrators of | 





“The A. F. of L. has represented the , 


aristocracy of American labor. Its 
chief interest has been in the skilled 
trades. AS an organization the A. 
F. of L. is supposedly divorced from 
politics. There has been little in- 
terest in organizing the masses of 
American workers. 

“What Lewis sees is a chance to 


| take advantage of what he thinks is 


the present interest of the masses 


of labor in organization. He believes | 


that the time has come to throw la- 
bor into politics on a class basis. 
When previous attempts at mass or- 


| ganization failed labor had not been 


regimented in mass production in- 
dustries. 
the chance 
changed.” 


STRUGGLE IN STEEL MILLS 


The internal troubles of organized 
labor go along with the beginning 
of the organizing move in the al- 
ways unorganized steel industry. 

Battle lines in this field are 
rapidly shaping up. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act, 
which still is Federal law despite 
some lower court decisions restrict- 
ing its operations in parts of the 
country, gives labor the same rights 
of organization given under the Na- 
tional Recovery Act and provides 
machinery for their enforcement. 

The CIO is depending on this law 


that times have 


| to justify its present organization 





theory of labor organization which | 


has been tried many times in the 
United States, and which collapsed 
when put to the practical test years 


ago by Eugene V. Debs and the 


American Railway Union; by Daniel 
DeLeon and his Socialists Trade and 
Labor Alliances; by John Sherman 
and his Allied Mechanics: and by 
the Western Federation of Miners, 
all of these groups uniting later to 
organize the Industrial Workers of 
the World, which, in turn, proved to 
be unworkable.” 


MISS PERKINS’ PREDICTION 

Frances Perkins, Secretary of La- 
bor, said: 

“The problem is a tremendously 
complicated one. The differences 
are not clear cut. It may take 10 
or 20 or 30 years to rationalize by 
experience the craft industrial union 
problem.” 

But the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor met 
in Washington with a majority of its 
members reported to be determined 
to discipline the unions that had 
Stepped out to carry on an at- 
tempted organization of the masses 
of American labor along industrial 
union lines. 


AS JOHN L. LEWIS SEES IT 

John L. Lewis said: 

“If the Executive Council in its 
deliberations and judgment, elects 
to join with the corporations com- 
posing the American Iron and Steel 
Institute in fighting the Commit- 
tee for Industria] Organization, now 
engaged in this major effort, the 
shame of such a dishonorable ac- 
tion will lie on the heads of Mr. 
Green and his irreconcilable as- 


| Sociates.” 


In brief, and “off-the-record” gov- 
ernment officials in touch with the 
issues involved, say this: 


work. 

On the other hand the leaders in 
the steel industry, through published 
statements are asserting that they 
will resist the efforts of Lewis and 
his aids to organize the industry. 

William A. Irvin, president of the 


United States Steel Corporation, 
said: 

“The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration has always stood for the open 
shop and will continue to do so. 

“It will never require employes to 
belong to any union in order to gain 


| employment. 


“On the contrary, it will defend 
their right to work, free from outside 


| interference and coercion.” 


Eugene G. Grace, president of the 


| Bethlehem Steel Company, said in a 


| statement to employes: 


| MR. GRACE VS. MR. LEWIS 


The CIO is gambling on | 


“Employes in the industry have 
enjoyed a long era of industrial 
peace during times when other in- 


dustries dominated by labor unions | 


have been torn with strife. 
“We will assist you to continue 


| the present proven method of deal- 


ing with our mutual problems, and 


| we will use our resources to the best 


of our ability to protect you and 


| your families from interefence, in- 


timidation and coercion from any 
source.” 

John L. Lewis, replying in a radio 
address, said: 

“An economic dictatorship has be- 


come firmly established in America 


which at the present time is focus- 
ing its efforts upon retaining the old 
system of finance capitalism which 
was in operation before the depres- 
sion and thus preventing the attain- 
ment of political and industrial 
democracy by the people. 
“Organized labor in America ac- 


cepts the challenge of the omni- 
an organizer for the A. F. of L. and 


present overlords of steel to fight 
for the price of economic freedom 
and industrial democracy. The is- 


sue involves the security.of every 
man or woman who works for a 
living. 

“The issue cuts across every major 
economic, social and political prob- 
lem now pressing with incalculable 
weight upon the 130,000,000 people 
of this nation. It is an issue of 
whether the working population of 
this country shall have a voice in 
determining their destiny or whether 
they shall serve as indentured ser- 
vants for a financial and economic 
dictatorship which would shame- 
lessly exploit our natural resources 
and debase the soul and destroy the 
pride of a free people. 

“On such an issue there can be no 
compromise for labor or for a 
thoughtful citizenship.” 

(Mr. Lewis’ acdress is printed in 
full text on page 11.) 


BACKGROUND OF MR. LEWIS 


This statement of John L. Lewis is 
described by his associates as the 
“keynote” of the CIO organizing 
campaign. 

Just who is the man who thus is 
upsetting his fellow labor leaders 
and setting out on a task that 
brought failure to all others who 
tried it? 

Lewis since 1919 has been presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America. He entered life as the son 
of an Iowa coal miner. His school- 
ing ended at the seventh grade when 
he went into the mines himself. 
Those were rough days and Lewis 
got to the top fighting. He has 
roamed the country as a coal miner, 


as a union official. 
Until 1932 he was a Republican, 


” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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+ THE STORY BEHIND THE BREAK IN LABOR'S RANKS + 





who supported Harding in 1920, 
Coolidge in 1924 and Hoover in 1928. 
He broke with Hoover in 1932 when 
the latter refused to approve the 
principle of a bill that later be- 
came the Guffey Coal Act. 

In NRA days Lewis came under 
the influence of Sidney Hillman, 
head of the International Garment 
Workers Union. He was quick to 
realize the potentialities of the in- 
dustrial union and by aggressive 
tactics built his own union to in- 
clude just about all of the coal 
miners of the country. 


GENESIS OF A LABOR PARTY 


When Lewis and other industrial 
unionists saw organizations built up 
under NRA gradually crumble as 
various craft unions fought for their 
members, they decided to move into 
the picture by offering the chance to 
workers to join “one big union” in 
each of their industries. 

At that stage Lewis obtained the 
ear of President Roosevelt. He was 
early in recognizing the chance this 
year to throw labor into politics. Dr. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, who has be- 
come a close friend and adviser of 
the CIO Chairman, saw the same 
thing. 


There no longer is any effort on 
the part of Lewis and of his chief 
aides to cover up the fact that they 
seek to build up a labor party in 
the United States, and to use the 
votes of organized workers to get a 
political power that will aid them in 
gaining economic concessions from 
the owners and operators of in- 
dustry. 


Support for President Roosevelt 
in 1936 is accepted as a prelude to 
attempted creation of a Farmer- 
Labor party in 1940, conditioned on 
success in selling the industrial 
union idea to American workers in 
mass production industries. 




















T the turn of this century, two in- 
dustrial giants began a march that was 





to the sleek mechanical marvel of today, 
petroleum technology advanced with it. 





The March of the Titans 


a refining process, the Alchlor process, 
that produced Gulfpride—the world’s 





destined to change the world. 


These two Titans—neither of which 


And Gulf, as a leader in the petroleum 
industry, had a major part in this 


progress. 


finest motor oil. 


So every step forward in the automo- 
tive industry has been paralleled by Gulf 


could have grown great without the other 
—were the automotive and petroleum 
industries. 

The automotive industry made possible 
the march of petroleam—by creating its 
major market, And petroleum in turn 
made possible the march of the automo- 
tive industry by producing the required 
fuels and lubricants. As the motor car ad- 
vanced from the crude horseless carriage 





For example, as engine compressions 
began stepping up, Gulf pioneered with 
a special anti-knock gasolinc — No-Nox. 
Without a development such as this, the 
modern high-compression engine would 
have been impossible. 

And later, as higher engine speeds and 
closer clearances placed greater and greater 
demands upon lubricants, Gulf developed 





products. Today, in the laboratories and 
on the proving grounds, even greater auto- 
motive advances are visioned. 

And today, in the laboratories, of the 
Gulf Research & Development Company, 
scientists are at work developing new 
and better fuels and lubricants to match 
those advances. Gulf Oil Corporation... 
Gulf Refining Company. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
LEAVING WITH A “LEAVE” 
Frank Murphy, Governor General of the Philippines, 
has a hearty smile for the camerman as he leaves the 
White House, where he received a leave of absence 
as head of the Island domain to run for the office of 
Governor of his native State, Michigan. 





Vacation Prelude 
For the President 


FAREWELL to the Washington 

hot-weather season, caught in the 
heat wave which had swept undimin- 
ished from the Far West to the East- 
ernmost reaches of the nation. Once 
more the feel of a deck and the breath 
of ocean breezes. 


For the next few weeks the 56-foot yacht “Se- 
Wanna,” accompanied by a convoy of destroyers 
and manned by a crew consisting of the sailing 
master, and the President’s sons, James, Franklin 
D., Jr., and John Roosevelt, will be the President’s 
ship. 

Some time the latter part of this month the boat 
will anchor at Campobello Island, New Brunswick, 
where the President and his mother have Sum- 
mer homes. From the rugged island the President 
will go to Quebec for a one-day visit with Lord 
Tweedsmuir, Governor-General of Canada, during 
which, so the President jokingly explained last 
week, such things as “shoes and ships, and seal- 
ing wax, and cabbages and kings” may be dlis- 
cussed. 


A TRIP TO ‘DUST BOWL’ 

Then, if the drought persists, a trip to the “dust 
bowl” area about the middle of August to see how 
the plans for drought relief work out. Perhaps 
one historical speech in connection with the Da- 
kotas’ diamond jubilee celebration of their 75th 
year since they were given territorial status. But 
‘no politics—the drought, said the President, is too 
serious a matter to get mixed up with politics. 

It was a week of conferences on the drought 





The Prasident’s Week 








‘CONFERENCE WEEK’ AT WHITE HOUSE—DROUGHT 
AND POLITICS—THE CALL’ OF THE SEA 





problem. It was also a week in which politics 
played a major part. 

There was announcement at the press confer- 
ence Tuesday of Postmaster.General Farley’s plan 
to take a leave of absence until the end of the 
election campaign in order to devote all his 
time to his job as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

On the preceding day Mr. Farley conferred with 
the President two hours, hurrying from the Execu- 
tive Offices afterwards and denying all requests for 
information: about his plans except to say the 
President would have an “announcement at his 
regular press conference tomorrow.” 


THE DROUGHT PROBLEM 

Concern of the President in the drought situa- 
tion became evident at his press conference Tues- 
day. 

When the conference group gathered in the 
President’s office they found a number of the offi- 
cials who are in charge of relief operations, in- 
cluding Rexford G. Tugwell of the Resettlement 
Administration and Aubrey Williams of WPA, 
awaiting them. 

Maps and charts and scribbled pages of data 
were on the President’s desk. Dr. Tugwell and Mr. 
Williams sat near by. 

Then in a lengthy discussion the President un- 
folded the story of the Government’s plan for help- 
ing the drought sufferers, saying he would go into 
considerable detail because it was a subject on 
which little was known. He read from his scribbled 
notes and occasionally referred to Dr. Tugwell for 
additional information. 

In the next few weeks a program to care for 170,- 
000 families in the worst areas is to be started, 
leaving 34,000 families still to be taken care of. 

Farmers are to be financed so they can ship their 
breeding stock to feeders until conditions return 
to normal. 

Stories that the country is to be depopulated, ne 
said with emphasis, are untrue. Some of it may 
be turned into grazing land and a population as 
large as at present may not be required. 


THE LONG-RANGE VIEW 

Approach to the whole program is to be from 
the long-range angle with the idea of stopping the 
spread of the drought area into nearby States. 

The President stressed that any shortage of crops 
is due to the drought and not to the crop reduction 
prograin. 

It was a long press conference, attended by an 
unusually full complement of correspondents and 
before it was over the air-cooling proved inade- 
quate and the outside doors were opened. 
Government economy came in for a share of the 


+ 





attention. The President explained he has re- 
quested the heads of departments and independent 
agencies to set up substantial reserves which at the 
end of a fiscal year could be either turned back to 
the Treasury as savings or could be used to meet 
unforeseen emergencies. 

A final question which went unanswered con- 
cerned the announcement that Mr. Farley is to take 
a leave-of-absence Aug. 1 from his post. Could 
Mr. Farley, as a government official on leave accept 
contributions from other office holders for party 
funds? 

Beginning of the week found the President cruis- 
ing down the broad James River in Virginia, on his 
way back to Washington after a two-day visit at 
Shenandoah National Park, Monticello, the home 
of Thomas Jefferson, and other historic Virginia 
shrines. 

Sunday morning avout 10 o'clock the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt arrived at Jamestown on the 
“Potomac” and after a brief motor ride around 
Jamestown Island, site of the first permanent col- 
ony established in the area now occupied by the 
United States, they went to Bruton Parish Episco- 
pal church. 


CHURCH OF THE PRESIDENTS 


They arrived at the church, which was erected 
222 years ago, after all members of the congrega- 
tion had been seated. They were greeted at the 
gate of the churchyard by the Rev. Dr. W. A. R. 
Goodwin, the rector, and the President was seated 
in the carved chair used by the royal British gov- 
ernors of colonial Virginia. 

Dr. Goodwin remtnded the President in a brief 
welcome that Bruton was the church of Patrick 
Henry, Washington, Jefferson, Monroe and Madison, 
and that eight Presidents of the United States had 
occupied the carved chair of the royal governors. 

The church has whitewashed walls, rectangular 
oil-painted mahogany pews and_ stone-flagged 
aisles. To the President’s left stood the box-like 
pew of the royal governors over which hung a crim- 
son canopy of velvet. 


PRAYER FOR EXECUTIVE 

Dr. Goodwin offered the Episcopal prayer for 
the President of the United States and took for 
his first text the prayer of the Rev. Mr. Buck at 
the opening of the first legislative assembly of the 
house of burgesses, July 30, 1619: “Men’s affairs do 
but little prosper when God's service is neglected.” 

After the hour-long services the President greeted 
a small crowd outside the church and chatted for 
a few minutes from his open touring car with ac- 
companying newspaper men, telling them: “It's 
been a lovely, an absolutely splendid trip.” 

Then, with Mrs. Roosevelt and the other mem- 


+ 


bers of his party, the President lunched with a 
a friend at near-by Carter’s Grove. 

Drought and its human problems was brought to 
the attention of the President soon after the “Po- 
tomac” docked in Washington Monday morning. 
In the afternoon the mapping of strategy for the 
relief campaign temporarily was laid aside and for 
more than two hours the President conferred with 
his political generalissimo, Mr, Farley. 

By tea time the topic of discussion again was 
relief. Gerard Swope called with a delegation to 
discuss plans for the annual community chest drives 
to be launched this Autumn in some 350 cities. 

Next day, except for the usual routine appoint- 
ments, the major concern was preparation of plans 
for combating the drought. The heat wave of 
western origin set in, bringing the weather situation 
to Washington’s attention physically well a3 
through the medium of news dispatches. 


THAT FLORIDA CANAL 

A resume of the “drought press conference” al- 
ready has been given. One other point brought 
up at the conference was the question of the dis- 
posal of Passamaquoddy tide harnessing project 
in Maine, and the Florida Ship canal project, both 
left in their preliminary stages by Congress’ de- 
cision not to appropriate additional funds. 

The President said he is working to develop 
plans for the use of the equipment of both proj- 
ects. Negotiations are pending with the Uni- 
versity of Florida, he said, for use of the canal 
project buildings for an extension service course 
to train teachers. 

Unfavorable news concerning industrial condi- 
tions since the end of NRA was part of the agenda 
Wednesday. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, reported to the 
President that 4,576,501 workers have been af- 
fected by the breakdown in labor standards. He 
gave the President the final report on a survey 
of labor conditions which has been completed by 
the A. F. of L. 

During the day the schooner-yacht “Sewanna” 
sailed from New Castle, N. H., for Rockland and 
Pulpit Harbor, Me., where the President was to go 
aboard July 14. 

When the President arrived at the Executive 
Offices Thursday he found the longest engagement 
list in months had been arranged to accommodate 
political and legislative leaders who sought last 
minute conferences before he left on his vacation. 

First caller was Frank Murphy, High Commis- 
sioner of the Philippines. He brought with him his 
resignation from his Philippine post. The Presi- 
dent later announced he would hold the resignation 
in abeyance while Mr. Murphy made the race for 
the Michigan governorship. 

Assistant Secretary of State Sumner Welles, the 
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with a 30-pound cherry pie. Reason: Miss Manney 

is Queen of the National Cherry Festival, to be held 

July 16 at Traverse City, Michigan, in the heart of 

the cherry country. Result: Plenty of pie for the 
First Family. 





Ambassador of Peru, and the Minister of Ecuador 
called to discuss the arbitration methods to be used 
in settling a boundary dispute between the two 
countries. They have agreed to submit the dispute 
to the President for final decision, probably some 
time this Autumn. 


WPA JOBS FOR FARMERS 


News at Friday’s press conference was pes- 
simistic over the outlook for the drought area. 
Governmental machinery for employing the 


farmers made idle by the weather was fast getting 
into motion. 

No new appontments are in prospect, the Presi- 
dent said, until after he returns from his vaca- 
tion. Work is being started on the allotment of 
PWA projects, he pointed out, and the bulk of 
them probably will be started this Fall. His plans, 
he declared, do not contemplate extensive political 
campaigning during August. 

Friday evening he left for New York. 

Saturday he spoke at the dedication of the $64,- 
000,000 Tri-Borough Bridge, in New York City, the 
second most expensive bridge in the United States. 
After the ceremony was completed he was to go 
to Hyde Park to be present at the wedding of the 
American Minister to Denmark, Ruth Bryan Owen 
and Capt. Boerge Rohde, of the Danish Court. 

His plans were to leave Monday, July 13, for a 
motor trip to join his sons at Rockland, Me, 
There, wearing a battered white hat, a white 
sweater and knockabout clothes, he would board 
the “Sewanna”, Tuesday, in the roomy cockpit 
of the boat he would take the steering wheel and 
begin the course which was to lead up the rock 
coast of northern Maine, across the Bay of Fundy 
and to the Nova Scotia coast. Once more the 
sailor would be on the sea he loves so well, 

GLENN NIxon, 


(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regue 
larly on this page, is absent from his post on ace 
count of illness.) 








Executive and Congress: 
Their Contrasting Duties 


By DANIEL C. ROPER 

Secretary of Commerce 
URING the last three years there has arisen in 
some quarters misunderstanding concerning 
the relationships between the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government because of ac- 
tions made necessary by the depression forces... . 

The President and the executive officials of the 
Government must approach the issues and prob- 
lems from the viewpoint of the nation as a whole 
rather than solely from any one particular State 
or section. They must have that broad knowledge 
and vision which permits of national thinking and 
action. The Congress is composed of men elected 
from the States and congressional districts within 
States. Naturally it is to be expected that these 
men would have the viewpoint of the people they 
represent. ... 

The legislative problems of the United States are 
complicated by a diversity of characteristics and 
interests which do not confront the legislative 
bodies of other countries. Politically we are 48 na- 
tions within one; geographically we are, in effect, 
four separate nations; economically and socially we 
have many separate interests and characteristics. 
These factors demand constant adjustments, 
changes and compromises. ... 

As a result of the wide scope of legislation passed 
by the last Congress, there was originally consid- 
erable criticism to the effect that the Congress has 
been a “rubber stamp” to Executive desires and has 
abrogated its power in favor of that branch of the 
Federal Government. 

Due to the emergency conditions of the last three 
and one-half years, it was necessary for the Presi- 
dent and the Congress to work in very close co- 
operation. . .. Through this close relationship, the 
Congress and the Executive have been able to come 
to a meeting of minds on national problems and 
conditions and to work in the most effective man- 
ner in translating objectives into actions. 

In many cases, to provide for the necessary ex- 
pedition of a program, the Congress has found it 
necessary to place additional authority in the ex- 
ecutive arm of the Government. We have heard 
the criticism that whenever a majority of the 
Members of the Congress agree with a program 
set forth under the leadership of President Roose- 
velt, they are doing so against their own beliefs. 
On the other hand, when Members of the Congress 
have voted in opposition to the proposed program 
of the Administration, we have heard the comment 
that the executive and legislative branches are in 
disagreement on fundamental objectives sought. 

In other cases the Congress has had the vision 
to see the benefits of placing some of the duties 
which it has heretofore held in the hands of the 
Executive. A good example of this has been the 
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negotiation of the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram. ... We are thus taking tariff-making out of 
the realm of politics and are placing it upon a 
scientific fact-finding basis. ... 

The business men of the United States have a 
definite responsibility, as well as an opportunity, 
to make their views known to the Congress and 
to the Government on every question before the 
country today. But they cannot do this through 
destructive criticism or selfishness. Their criti- 
cism must be directed toward those matters which 
they believe will be detrimental to the nation’s wel- 
fare and progress. This criticism should not only 
seek to set forth what is wrong in the status quo, 
but should also present a substitute which will cor- 
rect those things they believe to be wrong. 

Business and industry should study carefully at 
first hand the legislation introduced into the Con- 
gress upon the broadest possible basis and register 
its suggestions and ideas thereon. In the same way, 
the Members of the Congress should endeavor to 
approach the matter in question from the view- 
point of the business man in order that he may 
have a better understanding of the problem faced 
and what the legislation should accomplish. With 
a greater measure of cooperation between business 
and Government, sound and beneficial legislation 
will naturally follow.—(From an address before the 
Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce, July 1.) 


+ 








Reciprocity Agreements: 
Effect on Farm Prices 


By LYNN R. EDMINSTER 
Chief Economic Analyst, Trade Agreements Divi- 
sion, Department of State 
"THOSE who do not wish this country to tolerate 
even the slightest degree of competition from 
imports of any agricultural product that can be 
grown at all in the United States should pause to 
consider the costs of such a policy. What do they 
expect to accomplish thereby? Do they really wish 
to return to the state of affairs that prevailed un- 
der the Hawley-Smoot tariff regime? 

If the exclusion of even the smallest trace of im- 
ports is so vital to domesti¢ agriculture, why was 
it that prices sank so low during the hey-day of 
the prohibitive Hawley-Smoot tariff regime? 

The answer is plain. The prosperity of such in- 
dustries does not hinge upon the question of 
whether imports amounting only to a trivial frac- 
tion of our total production are admitted into this 
country or whether they are excluded. The averse 
influence upon domestic prices of such trifling ad- 
ditions to our total supplies arising from imports 
is as nothing compared with the favorable influ- 
ence on prices of a return of prosperity and the 
inevitable rise of domestic purchasing power which 
will result. 

It is precisely in order to restore trade and thus 
to revive industry and employment that we are en- 
gaged upon the trade agreements program. 

In the Canadian agreement, and in every other 
agreement that has been signed, the greatest care 
has been exercised to assure that no reasonably ef- 
ficient and well-established American industry shall 
be injured. 

Our primary concern is the restoration of trade, 
economic activity, and employment. As fast as we 
attain these objectives, industries such as the cat- 
tle industry and the dairy industry will be large 
gainers irrespective of any tariff cut which allows 
a slight addition to our total supplies from in- 
creased imports. ... 

The unvarnished truth concerning this whole 
agricultural import matter is that the bulk of the 
agricultural products which can be produced in 
this country at less than a prohibitive cost have 
long since been barred out of our markets by high 
tariffs. 

Well over half of our agricultural imports, nor- 
mally, is comprised of products like rubber and 
coffee that cannot by the remotest stretch of the 
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imagination be called competitive. Most of the re- 
mainder consists either of products, such as sugar 
and flaxseed, of which we do not produce enough 
for our needs notwithstanding the high duties we 
impose on them, or else of products imported be- 
cause of special considerations of quality or because 
of seasonal or other special factors. 

The farmers of this country have long had almost 
complete possession of the domestic market for 
those agricultural products which could be grown 
in this country in sufficient quantities and without 
too great a cost. No one, so far as I know, seriously 
proposes that it should be otherwise. 

We could, however, go further and}undertake to 
produce every dollar’s worth uf imported agricul- 
tural products, or substitutes for them, that can be 
grown at any cost in this country. That is what 
some would have us do. 

But such action would certainly not solve the farm 
problem. It would instead aggravate it. We would 
still have a vast farming area—probably 30 to 40 
million acres—geared to producing for export. 

Either we must find outlets for these surplus acres 
or produce less. That explains why the trade agree- 
ments program, far from being a threat to agri- 
culture, is so emphatically calculated to promote 
its real interests—(From a recent address before 
the American Institute of Cooperation at Urbana, 
Ill.) 
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The Public Works Program: 
A Defense of Its Costs 


By COL. HORATIO B. HACKETT 
Assistant Administrator of Public Works 
We HAVE listened to much criticism of the sums 

spent on public works during this depression. 
Particularly from big business has come the ve- 
hement cry, “Balance the budget! Stop spending!” 

To my mind these demands are not only illogical 
from the human standpoint—they are economically 
short-sighted. . . . What would have happened to 
the country had we retained the policy of the pre- 
vious administration? To have retired, frustrated, 
to the storm cellar and there to wait supinely until 
the buffeting of depression ceased would have been 
an easy and futile course. Had we done so, eco- 
nomic collopse and chaos would have been the 
probable consequence. 

For the social security of the nation there was 
no choice. The course was inevitable. On this basis 
alone the expenditure of ten times the money al- 
located would be justified. 

I am constantly astounded at the lack of vision 
of those whose purely selfish ends are being furth- 
ered by public works. Recently the President of a 
large automobile corporation called for an end to 
relief and announced his opposition to the work 
already done. To date $576,000,000 has been spent 
by PWA on roads and highways. Without such 
roads the automobile could not circulate. The mar- 
ket would be curtailed and that man’s business 
would suffer. This is only one of thousands of 
instances where the construction of public works 
has had a direct and compelling effect on the in- 
dustry of this country. 

Many persons decry the mounting cost of Gov- 
ernment, apart from emergency expenditures, with- 
out realizing that every day we require more of 
Government. Taxes of 50 years ago are compared 
with today’s taxes and the great discrepancy is de- 
plored. Yet 50 years ago we cared little about pub- 
lic health, about sewage disposal, about rapid and 
far flung transportation, about reliable water sup- 
ply, about a thousand things which are today’s 
Staple requirements. 

Today the citizens of this country rely more and 
more on the public works of the municipalities for 
those services which were until recently considered 
luxuries. These services tend to enrich life and 
make it more secure. Yet there are those who de- 
mand such services—yet balk at their cost. 

The value of more and better public works has 
been so clearly indicated in the last three years 
by PWA that this aversion from payment for serv- 
ices rendered is gradually being dissipated. Through 
PWA’s work the people of this country are awaken- 
ing to the importance of programs properly con- 
ceived and honestly carried out.—(From a recent 
address at the South Chicago, IIl., centennial cele- 
bration.) 
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‘THE American housewife, 
looking to her food supply 
ahead, faces 
many uncertainties. 

Only the weather man can 
tell her how her budget need to 
be apportioned and what choices 
she will have in planning meals 
for the American people. 





for the months 


The official survey of the food sit- 
uation, made on July 10 by the 
Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, offered lit- 
tle ground for worry over actual 
food shortages 

But reports were made on the 
basis of July condition and the days 
after that admittedly were critical. 
Damage by July 10 was edging into 
the country’s vital corn crop. 


NO WHEAT SHORTAGE 

Looking over the food and feed 
situation, the Government’s experts 
found the following: 

Wheat.—An indicated production 
of 512,085,000 bushels of winter 
wheat, which largely is harvested 
and out of the way of drought, and 
a prospect of 126,314,000 bushels of 
spring wheat, which is 45.7 per cent 
of norma] condition, with more de- 
terioration since July 1. The pros- 
pect is that there need be no 
concern over a flour shortage, and 


















Holiday ? Take advantage of 
these low Summer round. 
trip tares: $427 up, First 
Class; $240 up, Tourist 
Class. Reach Japan in just 
10 days by Empress of Asia 
or Empress of Russia, Or go 
via Honolulu in 13 days by 
Empress of Japan or Eme 
press of Canada, Regular 
sailings from Vancouver or 
Victoria to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. Or, 
connect at Honolulu from 
Calitornia ports. Informa- 
tion from YOUR OWN AGENT 
or Canadian Pacific: C. E. 
Phelps, 14th and New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C, National 0758. 





consequently no : : 
with enough wheat in this country 
to supply needs 

Corn.—Nearly 100,000,000 acres 
were planted and the July 1 pros- 
pect was for a crop of 2,244,834,000 
bushels. While a small crop at that 
level, there still would be enough 
corn to feed hogs and cattle to as- 
sure an adequate meat supply fo1 
the country. But drought already 
is cutting down that figure and in 
the next few days could wreak 
havoc. Corn, more than any other 
crop, holds the key to the cost of 
living in the next year 


MORE PIGS AND CATTLE 
Livestock.—Nearly 30 per cent 
more pigs are on hand than a year 
ago. Cattle supplies are described 
by the Government as “relatively 


large” at 68,000,000 head as com- 
pared with 57,000,000 in 1928. 

But the question whether these 
animals will have to be sent to 
market unfinished, giving a brief 


period of plentiful supplies and then 
a long period of shortage, depends 
on what happens to the corn crop 

Potatoes——The condition of the 
crop is the second lowest in 70 
years. Government estimators ex- 
pect that the yield will be 72,000,000 
bushels smaller than last year, 
when 387,000,000 bushels’ were 
grown. That yield would increase if 
weather turned for the better. If 
it does not, than this staple will 
be higher priced than during recent 
years when producers claimed that 
they could not get enough out of the 
crop to pay for growing it 

Fruits.—The supply of table fruit 
is going to be less plentiful than at 
any time since 1921. 

Apple crop prospects are 
third below average. 


one- 


Peaches, grapes, plums, prunes 
and cherries all are relatively scarce. 

Orange production, however, may 
be larger than the light 1935 crop. 

Vegetables.—Local vegetable sup- 
plies are seriously affected by the 
dry weather, but the Government 
doubts that there will be a shortage 
of the important truck crops and 
canning vegetables. A larger acre- 
age planted is expected to overcome 
somewhat the smaller yield per acre. 

Milk and butter.—Drying pastures 
cut rather sharply into milk pro- 
duction, with the Government esti- 
mating that on July 1 the output of 
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LIVING COSTS AND THE OUTLOOK 
FOR THE NATION'S FOOD SUPPLY 


milk was running 3 to 5 per 
under a year a 

All crops.—It appeared to the 
Government estimators on July 10 
that the July 1 condition of crops 
about 8 or 9 per 
1921 


Suggested yield 
cent under the average from 
through 1930 

An article setting forth latest Gov- 
ernment plans to offset the menace 
western farm 
lands is given on Page 7.) 


of drought on the 





shaves closely 


The little teeth on the edge of the cutter make 
a comb which picks up the close-lying hairs 
and guides them into the cutting slots. The 
upper plate of the cutter is as thin as ordi- 
nary wrapping paper but each section is 
supported by a section of the inner cutter. 


The inner cutter moves with incredible 
speed to shear off the hairs below the level of 
the skin. Each hair grows in a crater. The 
mound around it is depressed as the cutter 
passes over it. The cut hair is then below 
the surface. 


After countless experiments with round 
cutters and other shapes it was found that 
the present construction of the Schick, in 
theory and practice, shaves fastest and closest. 


The ideas embodied in the Schick shearing 
head are patented, 


We urge you to test the Schick in compe- 
tition with any other mechanical device for 
shaving. Any one of our 11,000 dealers will 
demonstrate the Schick Shaver for you 
no dealer is near you, send $15 to Dept. P. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 
FORD, CONN. Western Distributors 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 
Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 
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no argument 
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G. O. P. Ranks Hold 
Fast For Campaign 


TTHE threat of a Borah bolt, hang- 

ing like a Damoclean sword over 
Republican leaders’ heads, was whif- 
fed away last week. Two sentences 
ended the enigmatic silence the 
Idaho 3enator had maintained for 
three weeks since the Cleveland con- 
vention concerning his future role in, 
or out, of the party. 

“T have no intention of bolting the 
ticket,” he said. “I am supporting 
the platform and I have been support- 
ing the platform from the beginning.” 


Prompt expression of pleasure at Senator Borah’s 
“cooperation” was forthcoming from Nominee 
Landon. The Borah pledge of party regularity was 
soon followed by announcement that he would 
seek reelection for a sixth term as Senator. 

Gov. Landon began his week by appearing before 
the special session of the Kansas Legislature to 
urge adoption of a constitutional amendment en- 
abling his State to cooperate in a Federal Social 
Security program 

But in his message he stressed the fact that the 
Republicans are advocating a different plan from 
that adopted under the New Deal and said the 
amendment should be framed as to enable 
Kansas to participate in whatever program was 
finally adopted. 

On his way home from his Colorado vacation, 
which he ended by taking a “horse and buggy ride” 
at a Greeley (Colo.), rodeo, the Governor was en- 
thusiastically received by Sunflower State crowds. 
He made a number of back-platform speeches, shook 
many proffered hands, smiled and thanked the 
home folks for their welcome. 

Chairman John Hamilton went to Milwaukee to 
make his main public address of the week at the 
Wisconsin State Republican convention. He 
termed the Roosevelt Administration “a personal 
government that has appropriated to itself more of 
other people’s money than any other Administra- 
tion in American history.” 

Preparatory to a speaking and organization trip 
into New England, Chairman Hamilton had a busy 
week of conferences and strategy sessions with party 
leaders. Senator Townsend, chairman of the Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee, and Representative 
Chester Bolton, head of the Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee, discussed organization plans of 
their respective committees. Senator Steiwer of 
Ovegon, has been appointed vice-chairman of the 
Senatorial Committee, to have charge of its activi- 
ties in the West, it was announced. 


PREDICTIONS OF G. O. P. VICTORY 


Senator Steiwer and others met with Mr. Hamil- 
ton to talk over arrangements for the Landon 
notification ceremonies, July 23. Colonel Knox will 
be formally notified of his nomination a week later 
in the Chicago stadium. 

Back in Chicago from a fortnight’s vacation in 
New Hampshire, the Colonel reported there has 
been “unquestionably a tremendous swing toward 
he Republican ticket.” 

Sundry other prophets of Republican 
raised optimistic voices last week. 

Chairman Melvin C. Eaton of the New York Re- 
publican State committee predicted Republicans 
would sweep the Empire State for both the na- 
tional and State tickets. Efforts will be made to get 
out a million Republican stay-at-home voters who, 
party leaders say, remained away from the polls in 
New York four years ago. 

Senator Barbour of New Jersey, among Governor 
Landon’s Topeka visitors, predicted Republican 
victory in his State by a quarter-million majority 
and reported “sincere enthusiasm” for the nomi- 
nee in the East. Former Ambassador Walter E. 
Edge was named last week to head the New Jersey 
Republican campaign committee. 

“We'll carry everything in the East, including 
Maryland,” prophesied Representative Joseph W. 
Martin of Massachusetts, who last week assumed 
charge of Republican National Committee Eastern 
headquarters in New York City. He thought there 
were possibilities of winning even Virginia, North 
Carolina and Florida. 


THE DROUGHT AND ITS EFFECT 


“The change in the political complexion of Penn- 
sylvania in recent days is one of the most amazing 
things I have ever seen,” said Senator Davis, who 
predicted the Keystone State would resume its tra- 
ditional place in the Republican column. 

At Chicago, as he left for Topeka to advise Gov- 
ernor Landon on farm campaign strategy, former 
Governor Frank O. Lowden said he discerned an 
increasing swing of sentiment toward the Republi- 
can ticket in the farm belt. 

Senator Dickinson in similar vein declared G. O. 
P. prospects were getting “brighter and brighter” 
in Iowa, and Lyle Jackson, Nebraska State chair- 
man, declared “Governor Landon’s candidacy means 
the election of our entire State ticket. ... Agri- 
culture has the greatest confidence in him.” 

Commenting on drought in the farm belt, Chair- 
man Hamilton and Senator Dickinson said its ef- 
fects were rendered more acute by the New Deal 
policy of artificially induced food scarcity and crop 
curtailment. 

“The Federal Government always has helped 
drought sufferers and any administration is duty- 
bound to assist the people in times of disaster,” 
Mr. Hamilton declared. 

Roy E. Dunn, Minnesota national committeeman, 
wold Chairman Hamilton effects of the New Deal 
reciprocal trade agreements on the farmers’ home 
market problem was becoming an outstanding issue 
with agricultural elements in his State. 

Active campaigning is anticipated from Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. In a July 4 speech in his 
home city of Grand Rapids, the Senator opened the 
Michigan canvass with a caustic arraignment of 
the “Roosevelt party,” which he said “mocks the 
American system that was proclaimed on our first 
Fourth of July, and which aims at collective society 
controlled from Washington.” 


NEW HAND AT THE TILLER 


A new hand takes the tiller to steer Republican 
publicity. Appointment of A. H. Kirchhofer, man- 
aging editor of the Buffalo Evening News. as Re- 
publican National Committee publicity director 


so 


victory 


Was announced last week by Chairman Hamilton. 
Mr. Kirchhofer has been in newspaper work in Buf- 
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MAKING A 


APPROXIMATELY 10,000,000 new voters have come of age since the 

last presidential election, so members of the five major political 
parties traveled to the annual American Youth Congress to ask the dele- 
gates for their support in the coming election. Left to right, Dr. Stan- 
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Burt, Socialist. 


SUPPORT OF YOUTH 
ley High, Democrat; Earl Browder, Communist; William W. Hinckley, 
American Youth Congress; Robert A. Taft, Republican, and Roy E. 
(Howard Y. Williams, who spoke for the Farmer- 
Labor Party, is not shown.) 
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falo and Washington for 25 years and prior to that 
was briefly engaged in Y. M. C. A. work. He was 
associate Republican publicity director in the 1928 
campaign. He succeeds Theodore A. Huntley, 
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Washington newspaper man, who has held the post 
for several months. , 

Appointment of Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., of Green- 
wich, Conn., a vice president of the American 
Brake Shoe Company, to be assistant treasurer of 
the Republican National Committee also was an- 
nounced. He will work with the committee in the 
East, while C. B. Goodspeed, the committee treas- 
urer, will have his offices in the main headquarters 
at Chicago. 


WOMEN’S PART IN CAMPAIGN 


The widow of a Confederate war hero will be 
among women speakers stumping for the Landon- 
Knox ticket. Mrs. Helen D. Longstreet, whose 
husband, General James Longstreet, was one of the 
most prominent Southern war leaders, has asked 
for opportunity to fill speaking engagements in the 
campaign against the New Deal. 

Progress is reported in State organization of the 
Independent Coalition of American Women, pledged 
to support the Landon-Knox ticket. New York State 
organization was begun last week at a conference 
called by Mrs. Willis T. Hanson, who was desig- 
nated temporary New York chairman at the Coali- 
tion’s national meeting in Toledo. 


Paper, Democratic 50 


(‘THE Omaha World-Herald, for 50 years a staunch 

Democratic paper, once owned by the late Sena- 
tor Gilbert M. Hitchcock and at one time edited by 
William Jennings Bryan, came out for Governor 
Landon last week and in a front page statement, 
in response to inquiries from press associations, its 
publisher, Henry M. Doorly, declared: 

“For about 50 years, under the ownership of for- 
mer Senator Hitchcock, the World-Herald was 
‘Democratic’ in politics. 

“On Mr. Hitchcock's death the World-Herald was 
changed to an independent newspaper, trying to 
explain fairly to our readers the facts as we saw 
them without partisan prejudice. 


AGAINST NEW DEAL POLICIES 


“We have stated editorially quite frankly that 
we do not like many actions of the ‘New Deal’ Ad- 
ministration, including broken promises, the un- 
balanced budget, profligate waste and expenditures, 
and unconstitutional laws. 

“We have also protested the projected regimenta- 
tion of the nation under a central authority at 
Washington. 

“A careful reading of recent editorials will not 
leave much doubt as to our position.” 

Commenting on the President’s acceptance speech 
at Philadelphia, the World-Herald said editorially: 
n . a free economic system, with all its faults, 
is the only order upon which a free society and 
popular government can rest. Destroy the one and 
the others are destroyed along with it. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S PLEA 

“Mr. Roosevelt, as earnestly and passionately as 
Hitler once did, as Mussolini once did, assails our 
own capitalistic system. ‘Private enterprise,’ he be- 
lieves, ‘has become privileged enterprise.’ It is pre- 
sided over by ‘the privileged princes of economic 
dynasties,’ by ‘economic royalists . . . into whose 
service the whole structure of modern life is im- 
pressed.’ 

“From this ‘economic tyranny,’ from the ‘palace 
of privilege,’ he proposes to rescue us by a bold 
declaration of war upon the existing economic or- 
der, just as did other leaders in other lands. ‘This 
generation of Americans has a rendezvous with 
destiny,’ as had the revolutionists of 1776. 

“The President has given us occasion to think 
as well as to indulge our emotions. And the think- 
ing is more important. 

“Revolution is not always progress. Often, as in 
Germany and Italy, it is reaction. Sometimes it 
means the sale of a heritage for an illusion. We 
have, indeed, a rendezvous with destiny. 

“The whole American people have a war to wage 
against the House of. Privilege. That is no one- 
man war. It will, because it must, be fought to 
victory. There will be no victory, however, if it is 
attended by the overthrow of the capitalistic struc- 
ture and its replacement by an all-powerful state 
governing our lives through a myriad of bureaucra- 
cies. In the place of victory there will be but an- 











The Third Parties: 


NAPOLEON'S Old Guard proverbially 

used to die but never surrender. So- 
cialism’s Old Guard, refusing to die or to 
surrender, has instead seceded. 


The bolt has been brewing ever since the right 
wingers were beaten in the New York State pri- 
maries last Spring. Unsuccessfully they tried to 
crash into the party’s Cleveland convention in May. 

Last week the Socialist Old Guard elements went 
into State convention in New York City and 
emerged as the People’s party. Long and stormy 
was debate over whether they should collaborate 
with Labor’s Nonpartisan League, formed to pro- 
mote the reelection of President Roosevelt. In- 
stead of authorizing such an immediate amalgama- 
tion, the convention adopted the name People’s 
Party and authorized negotiations with trade unions 
for formation of a Labor party. The negotiating 
committee, headed by Louis Waldman, is to report 
to another State convention within four weeks. 


FORMER NOMINEE “TAKES WALK” 


Among individual defectionists from the Socialist 
party last week was James M. Maurer, twice its 
vice presidential candidate. He “took a walk” de- 


Years, Now For Landon 


other illusion. We shall be fed, not on bounty and 
plenty, but on an East wind. 


FREE ENTERPRISE VITAL 

“Free enterprise is the blood and bone and sinew 
of the American system. Nothing but unmitigable 
disaster could follow the killing of it in order to 
cure its diseases. For on the wreckage would come, 
after a Roosevelt, either a Stalin or a Mussolini. 

“By his sweeping onslaught Mr. Roosevelt has 
precipitated uncompromising war between the Gov- 
ernment he heads and private enterprise. It will 
be bitter throughout the campaign. In the event 


of his reelection it will grow increasingly bitter 


through four long years. 

“And just as long as that war rages, the billions 
of credit and money tied up in the banks, idle and 
unused, will remain idle and unused. The millions 
of idle workers will remain unused, unless it be on 
public labor. Enterprise will be not only chilled, 
as now, but frozen. No doors of opportunity will 
open—save to Government jobs. And in the end, 
victory for either side will mean desolation for all. 
The experience of ‘other lands’ tells the story that 
may be told of ours. 

“This newspaper believes the American system, 
both economic and political, is not so desperately 
sick, so hopelessly beyond cure, that it is neces- 
sary to kill and replace it with an order alien to our 
traditions, repugnant to all our aspirations. 

“It is to the rendezvous with destiny that this 
question invites us that all Americans will be rally- 
ing during the coming four months. Theirs, on 
election day, will be a fateful decision.” 








—Underwood & Underwood 


DIRECTOR OF CAMPAIGN WORDS 


Alfred H. Kirchhofer, managing editor of the Buffalo 
Evening News, is engaged to direct the publicity for 
the Landon-Knox presidential campaign. 








Troubles and Claims 


claring there is a “distinct trend toward com- 
munism in the party ranks.” 

Out in his home stamping grounds in the North- 
west, Representative Lemke, self-nominated stand- 
ard-bearer of the new Union party, continued 
stumping vigorously. 

“You are selling your children and your children’s 
children into poverty for a Government sandwich,” 
he told a July 4 Moorehead, Minn., audience. “Our 
Government is now $36,000,000,000 in the red... 
has spent $16,000,000,000 on relief, and its people 
are three years older, but no further ahead.” 

Congressman Lemke, Dr. Townsend, Father 
Coughlin and the Rev. Gerald Smith of the Huey 
Long Share-the-Wealth movement are vying with 
each other in expressions of mutual esteem. 


LEMKE LAUDS TOWNSENDISM 

Speaking at a Fargo Townsend Club picnic, Mr. 
Lemke lauded the Townsend organization as the 
“greatest and most patriotic in America” and de- 
manded an “honest and intelligent” old-age pen- 
sion system. Dr. Townsend, addressing a crowd of 
15,000 in Los Angeles, after confessing he had his 
moments when he considered “every Congressman 
and even the President himself stark crazy,” de- 
clared, “I believe with Father Coughlin we should 
have a central bank to control all the finances of 
the country.” 

The thousands cheered as the Rev. Mr. Smith 
shook hands with Dr. Townsend on the platform 
and pledged his support to Townsendism. 

Father Coughlin, at Philadelphia, made the pre- 
diction that the Union Party would poll enough 
votes to throw the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. His National Union for Social Justice 
alone can contribute 10,000,000 votes, he said. It 
has shown a decided growth since the Lemke- 
O’Brien Union Party ticket entered the field, he 
reported. 


FIGHT FOR PLACE ON BALLOT 


The Union Party and other new third party or- 
ganizations will have to hustle if they want to get 
their party name on the ballots for this election in 
some of the States that have strict legal require- 
ments on this subject. The time for qualifying 
third parties for a space and label on the ballots 
already has expired in seven States—California, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, New Jersey, Oklahoma 
and Wisconsin. 

Most States, however, permit new parties to get 
on the ballot through petition or action of State 
conventions. In some States it may be possible for 
candidates of new third parties to qualify as “in- 
dependents.” 

In certain areas the new Union Party will find 
its name already pre-empted by other groups. As 
soon as the party was organized, Democratic strate- 
gists were reported to have instructed some of their 
campaign workers to file lists of “Union Party” 
candidates, as a means of heading off the real 
Union Party from using that name on the ballots. 





Senator Gore Eliminated 


‘HERE were two blind Senators in the 74th Con- 

gress. There'll be none in the 75th. An auto- 
mobile accident killed Senator Thomas D. Schall 
(Rep.), of Minnesota last December. The electorate 
eliminated Senator Thomas P. Gore (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma last week. 

Observers expressed surprise when the veteran 
Senator finished in fourth place in the Sooner 
State primaries. Among his seven opponents, Repre- 
sentative Josh Lee topped the returns, with Gov- 
ernor Marland placing second in a neck-and-neck 
finish with Gomer Smith, leader in the national 
Townsend movement. Messrs. Lee and Marland will 
fight it out for the Democratic nomination in later 
run-off primaries. 

For the Republican Senatorial nomination, Her- 
bert K. Hyde, former United States district at- 
torney, finished first in a field of eight. 

Voters approved an old-age pension amendment 
to be financed by a 1 per cent sales tax but turned 
down a $500,000 conservation proposal. 

Two famous names figured in the Democratic 
contest for Congressman-at-large, Representative 
Will Rogers defeating Sam Houston III. 

Commenting resignedly on his defeat, Senator 
Gore, who has been in the Senate 19 years, ob- 
served, “The law of evolution is adapt or die, and I 
didn’t adapt.” His Democratic opponents in the 
campaign had criticized the Senator for luke- 
warmness toward some New Deal policies. 











Mr. Farley at Helm 
Of Democratic Party 


*E‘EW die and none resign,” once 
complained Thomas Jefferson, 
father of the Democratic party, con- 
cerning Federal office-holders. No 
such plaint perturbed President 
Roosevelt as he returned last week 
from the Jefferson shrine at Monti- 
cello, Va. Onthecontrary, the press 
reported his problem lay in persuad- 
ing his Postmaster General, James A. 
Farley, not to resign, to devote full 
time to the two political jobs he has 
held as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee and of the New 
York State Democratic Committee. 


Loath to lose services of his Cabinet member, 
the most Mr. Roosevelt would grant him was a 
three months’ furlough, without pay, to begin Au- 
gust 1. Assistant Postmaster General W. W. Howes is 
Slated to take over Mr. Farley's duties in the Post 
Office Department during his absence. 

For more than two years Mr. Farley’s retirement 
from either his official or his political jobs has been 
perennially rumored, ever since President Roose- 
velt early in 1934 announced it was incom- 
patible for members of the Democratic National 
Committee to hold official jobs or practice law be- 
fore Government departments while they occupied 
key positions in the party organization. Several 
National Committee members resigned after this 
policy was laid down, but Mr. Farley stayed on. Ad- 
ministration. foes, and some of its warm friends, 
including Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
criticized his mingled roles as active head of the 
party campaign organization at the same time, in 
the President's official family, he was chief dis- 
penser of Federal patronage. 


MYSTERY LETTER A “CLOSED ISSUE” 


Mr. Farley's request to be released from the 
Postmaster Generalship came shortly after re- 
newed criticism resulting from disclosure that post- 
masters and other Federal employes had received 
letters, bearing his signature as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, allotting them 
blocks of tickets to be sold for the “Roosevelt nomi- 
nator” rallies held the final day of the Philadel- 
phia convention. When Representative Charles A. 
Halleck of Indiana demanded a Congress investi- 
gation of the letters, as an alleged violation of the 
Federal corrupt practices law, which prohibits so- 
liciting campaign funds from Government em- 
ployes, Mr. Farley disavowed the letters, saying he 
had not authorized such use of his signature. 

Asked at his press conference last week if he had 
caught up with the persons who used his name on 
these mysterious missives, Mr. Farley said he 
hadn't. 

“But it’s a closed issue, so why bring it up?” he 
added. 

As a result of charges of “politics in relief,” New 
Jersey WPA Director William Murphy last week 
ordered a stop to further selling of $1 “Roosevelt 


‘nomination” certificates to WPA workers under the 


jurisdiction. He denied Republican charges that 
coercion was used in the New Jersey sales campaign, 


MANY TO TAKE THE STUMP 

At his press conference Chairman Farley 
radiated characteristic confidence concerning 
Democratic victory prospects. He stuck to his oft- 
repeated statement that he would not concede loss 
of a single State to the Republicans. Neither 
emergence of the new Union party nor any other 
recent development has changed his convictions 
on this score, he said. As for Republicans’ stated 
hopes of victory in Virginia, North Carolina and 
Florida, they were “asinine,” said Mr. Farley. He 
remarked that he was making a collection of the 
claims of Chairman Hamilton “and the other Re- 
publican statesmen” to show how ridiculous they 
would seem after November 3. 

Selection of Congressman Sam Rayburn of 
Texas to head the Democratic speakers’ bureau 
was announced. While not ready to give out a list 
of the party’s chief campaign speakers, Chairman 
Farley confirmed general expectation that a num- 
ber of ambassadors and ministers, including Am- 
bassador Claude G. Bowers, one-time Democratic 
keynoter, would be home from their diplomatic posts 
to join Cabinet members and Congressmen on the 
stump. The party will have plenty of money for its 
campaign, but hopes to limit its needs to $2,000,000, 
Mr. Farley said. 


MOVING HEADQUARTERS 


Democratic National Committee headquarters 
were moved last week from Washington to the Bilt- 
more Hotel in New York City. There will be no 
regional headquarters in other parts of the coun- 
try, it was stated, though offices will be continued 
in Washington. 

With the Democratic National Committee, Dr. 
Stanley High has moved his main campaign or- 
ganization activities to New York, too. The self- 
Styled “non-partisan” Good Neighbor League, of 
which Dr. High is president, and Rev. Dr. Charles 
Stelze, until early April on the pay roll of Mr. 
Farley’s Committee, is vice president, has transfer- 
red its headquarters from Washington to New York, 
and from that city will continue its “non-partisan” 
campaign to win clergymen’s votes for the New 
Deal ticket. Conferences between Farley and 
High organization leaders had failed to result last 
week in final conclusion as to whether the Roose- 
velt Record, aggressive campaign weekly founded 
by Dr. High, would be moved to New York, it was 
Stated at the Record office. 

Leaders of the National Young Democrats’ ore 
ganization decided to maintain headquarters both 
in New York and in Washington, in charge of Acey 
Caraway and Willard Walter, executive secretary 
and assistant executive secretary, respectively. 


MURPHY IN MICHIGAN 


Following Presidential persuasion of Gov. H. H. 
Lehman to seek another term in order to bolster 
Democratic chances in New York, former Mayor 
Frank Murphy of Detroit, after a White House 
conference last week, announced his resignation as 
Philippine high commissioner, to run for Governor 
in Michigan. Mr. Roosevelt indicated he would not 
accept the resignation but on Sept. 5 would give 
Commissioner Murphy a leave of absence without 
pay, like Mr. Farley's, to permit him to take part 
in the Michigan political contest. 
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+ FARM: NEW PLANS TO END THE 


()NE more year of drought 

' and blazing heat—on top 
of five previous years in 
the Northwest—has convinced 
President Roosevelt that some- 
thing permanent is happening 
to the weather. 

Other officials, refusing to be 
impressed by statements of 
weather experts that normal 
rains will return again, have 
come to the same conclusion. 


The result is that new suggestions 
had been made that much of the 
drought country be given back to 
the Indians. 

Mr. Roosevelt turned thumbs down 
on that idea on July 7 in a talk 
with newspaper men. At the same 
time he revealed that the national 
government Is giving study to a plan 
to rebuild the economy of the 
drought regions of the 
and Southwest so that the terri- 
tory can continue to support a pop- 
ulation. 

The President emphasized that in 
recent years the Federal Treasury 
has been forced to pour between 
$300.000,000 and $400,000,000 into the 
drought areas where crops were 
destroyed. His objective is to re- 
move the necessity for continued ex- 
penditures of that kind. 


THREE THINGS TO BE DONE 
How can that be done? 
President Roosevelt’s idea, 

that of the officials working on the 

problem, is this: 

First, to take much of the drought 
country land from under the plow, 
returning it to native grasses that 
will keep the earth from blowing 
away. 

Second, to help bring a shift from 
intensive cultivation of land in the 
drought district to grazing of ani- 
mals to utilize the grasses. 

Third, to try to replenish the 
water tables of the area by using 
every possible method to conserve 
the rain and snowfall when it does 
come. 

In coing those things the Presi- 
dent believes that the affected re- 
gions can revive and become self- 
sustaining again on a basis that will 
not throw them completely on the 
mercy of a fickie cycle of weather. 
The experts think that much of the 
land in the western section of this 
country’s farm belt never should 
have been plowed. 


BACK TO GRAZING LANDS 

They say that there now is a 
highly difficult task involved in re- 
turning the land to grass. 

Back from the heart of the sun- 
baked regions of the Dakotas and 
Wyoming, George F. Farrell, head 
of the western division of the AAA, 
painted a picture of destruction and 
despair. 

The sun, pounding down day after 
day, in temperatures ranging from 
100 to 120 degrees—4 and 5 degrees 
higher than in recorded weather 


; sun’s 


Northwest | 


and | 





President Favors Shift of Vast Cultivated 
Areas Back to Range 





history for the area—burned every- | 


thing that was exposed. 

Grasshoppers descended in clouds 
to devour whatever green had es- 
caped the devastating effect of the 
rays. Further west, where 
grasshoppers were less in evidence 
huge crickets appeared to eat the 
crops. 

Mr. Farrell said these crickets 
were so large that when they walked 
up a stalk of wheat to get at the 
kernels in the top, the wheat stalk 
would bend under their weight. 

Farmers in the Northwest were 
found to be despairing of the future 
as a result of one drought after 
another. Many wanted to know if 
the Government could not help 
them to find homes in other parts of 
the country. Weather had left a 
trail of desolation. 

Through the past week the 
drought area spread farther and 
farther eastward and southward. 

By mid-week it had begun to set- 
tle over the fringe of the corn belt, 
where the real danger point lies. 
If corn becomes seriously involved— 
and Government officials are watch- 
ing with closest attention for signs 
that it is—then the nation’s food 
situation can be seriously affected. 

If the drought breaks before cut- 
ting deeply into corn production 
the country will ride through the 
year without shortages or skyrock- 
eting prices. 


THE FEDERAL OBJECTIVES 

At the start of the past week 
President Roosevelt took full charge 
of Government plans to deal with 
the drought problem. He revealed 
that the Government has three ob- 
jectives in dealing with the present 
situation. They are: 

1—Care for the families in the 
area who have to have help to live. 

2—Assistance in moving live- 
stock so that the animal popula- 
tion will not be sacrificed. 

3.—Inauguration of a long-range 
program to rebuild the economy of 
the region, not by moving families, 
but by changing the type of farming 
that they do. 

The President said that he in- 
tended during August to visit the 
Northwest to see for himself how 
the Government efforts were being 
carried out. 

Officials who have just surveyed 
the situation in the drought dis- 
trict advised Mr. Roosevelt that 
204,000 families were in need of im- 
mediate assistance. 

As a first step in dealing with 
the human problem, 50,000 farm- 
ers who have no remaining means 
of subsistence, are being put to 
work on WPA jobs. These 50,000 
will do three kinds of work. 

First, they will dig wells in dis- 




















FROM ONE PIONEER 
TO ANOTHER 


You who pioneer in style, utility and ef- 
ficiency—that your products may best meet 
the needs and fancies of tomorrow—will wel- 


tricts where existing wells do not 
provide sufficient water. Second, 
they will build earth dams so that 
water can be impounded and pre- 
vented from running off when rains 
do come. Third, they ‘vill build 
farm-to-market roads. 

All of these things, the President 
said, represented useful work of a 
kind that would have permanent 
value to the region, in addition to 
providing subsistence to thousands 
of families. 


Workers are to be paid weekly 
wages, averaging about $15 per week. 
CARE FOR STRICKEN FAMILIES 


As a next step, the Government 


plans to care for 50,000 additional | 


families with subsistence loans and 
grants through the Resettlement 
Administration headed by Dr. Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell. 


These loans of money and grants 
| Of money will help families who have 


some means of subsistence but who 
are not able to get along wholly on 
their own resources. 

At present, before the new pro- 
gram is put into effect, 70,000 fam- 
ilies are being helped through the 
Resettlement Administration. Ad- 
ding the groups together there are 
found to be 170,000 families provid- 
ed for in the Government plans. 
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DROUGHT PROBLEM + 





The remaining 34,000 are to be the 
subject of further planning. 

As for animals 

In 1934 the Federal Government 
bought nearly 7,000,000 cattle and 
sheep. Hundreds of thousands of 
animals were slaughtered right on 
the spot. Others were shipped to 


packers who processed them for food |! 


that later found its way to relief 
families. 

This year the Government intends 
merely to help farmers while they 
move their livestock to 
where there is pasture and feed. 


No large scale purchase program is 


planned. Livestock owners are en- 
couraged to get their stock out be- 
fore it is too severely affected. 


TOO MUCH WHEAT PLANTED 
Mr. Roosevelt had positive state- 
ments to make on the subject of 


food supplies and crop curtailment. | 


He said that farmers in the 1936 


crop year had planted 10 per cent | 


more acres to wheat than in the av- 
erage of the years from 1928 
through 1932. The total was about 
71,000,000 acres, which was exceeded 
only once in the history of the coun- 
try. 

Similarly, farmers planted an 
acreage of corn much larger than in 
1935. 

The yield from the large acreage 
of wheat is going to be small, not 
because of Ylantings, Mr. 
Roosevelt pointed out, but because 
of adverse weather that caused 
small yields on the acres planted. 
Likewise, he said, if the corn crop 
should turn out to be small that fact 


1] 
small 


regions | 


would be due to weather and not 
to any curtailment on the part of 
the farmers. 

The President saw nothing to be 
alarmed about as yet in the coun- 
try’s food situation. 

Winter wheat already is harvested 
and cannot be injured further. The 
spring wheat crop will be very 
small, but the estimate is that 
combined winter and spring wheat 
will give the country 600,000,000 
bushels of new grain. Its require- 
ments are about 625,000,000. To fill 
the gap is a carry-over of old wheat 
amounting to an estimated 125,000,- 
000 bushels. 

So there will be assurance of no 
lack of bread. 

The real threat to the country’s 
food supply lies in the chance that 
the drought will settle down over 
the heavy corn producing States of 
Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. 

If it does, and farmers are forced 
to send their hogs and their cattle 
to market, there would impend a 
new shortage of meat similar to or 
even more severe than that of 1935, 
following the 1934 drought. 


| COST OF RELIEF MEASURES 


Officials in the field reported late 
in the past week that corn had 
withstood the heat rather well and 
that if rains should come within a 
few days the crop still could be a 
large one. Days immediately ahead 
will probably determine the fate of 
the crop. 

Two other questions were con- 


' cerning the President and his aides. 


One was the matter of cost of 
drought relief, necessitating drafts 
on relief funds larger than had been 
contemplated. 

The second was the possible ef- 
fect of the drought on the recovery 
movement in business that now is 
under way. 

Mr. Roosevelt told newspaper men 
on July 7 that enough money was 
available in various funds to meet 
the drought problem. If large ex- 
penditures are required the 


chief | 


effect 
to cause 


will be, Treasury officials said, 
a request to be made of 
Congress early next January tor 
more money to continue relief. 

More uncertainty concerns the efe- 
fect of the drought on business, 

Reports tell of purchases of farm 
machinery and of retail sales falling 
Sharply in the driest regions. 

But the Government now is to 
start pouring purchasing power into 
those districts through relief exe- 
penditures. 














@ This summer, take advantage of very low train fares 
to Pacific Northwest — and pack your vacation full 
of thrills! Go Great Northern, on the air-conditioned 
Empire Builder, and stop off at Glacier National Park. 
60 famous glaciers! 250 alpine lakes! Countless water- 
falls and multi-colored mountain peaks! Stay at fine 
hotels or friendly chalets. Visit Waterton Lakes Na- 
tional Park, Canada’s beautiful playground directly 
north, If time is limited, take one of the new low-cost 
1, 2 or 3 lay Stop-Off Tours. . 
$42.50, including all expenses—meals, lodging and motor 
transportation through the Park. Get a copy of Great 
Northern's “Vacation Preview.” 


in Glacier Park 


en route to 


PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


. $16.00, $28.25 and 








te ASK MR. WHITLOCK—Get all the information you need to plan a wonderful 


western trip this summer from Mr, 


E. H. Whitlock, General Agent, Great 


Northern Railway, 303 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. His tele- 
phone number, National 1345. Mr. Whitlock will gladly supply you with 
literature and itineraries, Ask him about bargains in all-expense trips. 














A Wizard went to 
the Circus... 


and discovered how to light the world 











thing better... 


ACK in the 1870's a circus was travelling from 
town to town with its freaks, ils clowns, its 
curiosities. Prize exhibit of the show was a weird 
new kind of light—brilliant, dazzling—made 
neither by candles, nor oil, nor gas. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen!” cried the barker, 
“Step up and see the sensation of the age—the 
new, the remarkable, the amazing are lamp!” 

There was a man in the crowd who had heard 
about this lamp and had come to see it. To him 
it was far more than an interesting curiosity. He 
saw that here was anew way of lighting streets, 
stores, homes. But the light was too big and bright 
—too glaring—for ordinary illumination. He de- 
cided to experiment, see if he could discover some- 


And the rest is history! In 1879 Thomas A. 


know the pride and confidence that go with owner- 
ship of a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler. 
lor these four famous cars possess Unseen Value 
to an exceptional degree. 


The Unseen Value of Chrysler-built Cars 


It has always been the ideal of the Chrysler Cor- 


poration to improve cars in every possible way, 
and to keep improving them. Its policy has been to 
put into its cars, not merely the best materials, 
but also the inspiration and genius of the men with 


whom Walter P. Chrysler and his associates have 











BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
- ASK YOURSELF THESE 


-6 QUESTIONS 


surrounded themselves. 

Because of devotion to this ideal, because it has 
refused to be interested only in the ordinary manu- 
facture and sale of cars, Chrysler Corporation has 
grown in a few brief years from humble beginner, 
to a vast industry providing a livelihood for al- 
most half a million people. 

Today about every fourth car sold is a Chrysler- 
built car. People have been quick to recognize the 
Unseen Value of the Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler—the Unseen Value of Dodge Trucks and 
other Chrysler products. Of all American motor 
manufacturers, Chrysler Corporation alone ex- 


Edison made the first successful electric incan- 
descent lamp—forerunner of the familiar glass bulb 
that has literally lighted the world. 
* * ” 

As Edison discovered Unseen Value in an are lamp 
at the circus, so are thousands of car-owners to- 
day discovering the meaning and the importance 
of Unseen Value in motor cars. 

For Chrysler Corporation has made America 
conscious of Unseen Value, aware of its great sig- 
nificance. Though it is not something you can see 
or feel—though it is no tangible thing like beauty, 
power or safety—Unseen Value is far more real 
and important than the iron, rubber, steel, glass 


of which a car is made. 


Fundamentally all cars are alike. 
THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


ceeded in 1935 its rate of production for the boom 
year of 1929, 

Remember Edison and the Unseen Value of the 
are lamp when you buy a car. Remember the ez- 
ceptional Unseen Value of the famous cars and 
trucks built by Chrysler. 


CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


DE SOTO 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines - Airtemp —Air Conditioning 


come the latest pioneering achievement of 
Great Lakes Steel, a unit of National Steel 
Corporation. New 96” continuous mills 
make available for the first time anywhere 
sheets as wide as 90” in both hot and cold 
finished steel. Great Lakes Steel sheets have 
The new 
mills assure even better quality and provide 
the widest selection as to sizes. 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 

5. Has it safety-steel body? 

6. Does it drive easily? 


always been of highest quality. 
Manufacturers whose requirements are ex- 
acting find Great Lakes Steel a highly ac- 
ceptable source of supply for hot rolled strip, 
plates, 

spring steel, billets, cold rolled 

sheets, pickled sheets, black 

sheets, Michigan Metal for vit- 

reous enameling. 


ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL SIX 











carbon steel bars, 











They have wheels, axles, gears, motors, 
brakes. One car may be a coupe, an- 
other a sedan. One may have six cylin- 
ders and be painted blue, another may 
have eight cylinders and be painted 
green. It is only when you look beyond 
the assembling line and search for the 
impelling aims and ideals of the organi- 
zation, that you see the Unseen Value 
of the car you are buying. 

Those who drive Chrysler-built cars 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


# 

PETTASVURGH.. PA. 4 

Owning and Operating: 
Weirton Steel Company ......4.. 
Great Lakes Stee] Corporation ....., 
Hanna Iron Ore Company . 0 « 
The Hanna Furnace Corporation . Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Producers Steamship Company 


Weirton, W. Va. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
& Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Administration 


—Lange—Resettiement 
AID FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN—Under 
the security program millions of dollars are avail- 
able for dependent children, for maternal and child 
health services and for welfare services for protection 
and care of children in danger of becoming delinquent. 





NCLE Sam’s newest Federal-aid 
program of cooperative govern- 
ment insurance against individual 
misfortune is gradually spreading 
over the United States. 

It is the omnibus Federal-State 
system for Social Security, now a lit- 
tle less than a year old. It ramifies 
in some form into every State. Its va- 
ried angles include assistance to the 
needy aged, unemployment compen- 
sation, aid to the blind, and aid to 
crippled and dependent children, ma- 
ternal and child welfare, public health 
and vocational education for the dis- 
abled. 


There are ten titles under which the Social Se- 
cial Security program functions. Most of the ac- 
tivities are financed by Federal grants to the States 
whereby the States are required to match dollar 
for dollar whatever they receive from Washington. 

For this program of the New Deal, Congress al- 
ready has appropriated $517,917,910 of which more 
than $42,500,000 were put at the immediate dis- 
posal of the various agencies involved during the 
fiscal year just closed. 

The remaining $475,253,410, plus the balances 
from the last fiscal year, represents the full fiscal 
year program beginning the first day of this month. 


COST BEYOND ESTIMATE 

The ultimate cost of this program cannot be 
surely estimated. No one in authority hazards a 
guess of the billions that will go into this Social 
Security Program. One of its sponsors in Con- 
gress predicted thai: 

“The funds accumulated to meet Federal annui- 
ties that will be due in 40 years for Federal old age 
benefits will exceed any sum ever contemplated 
by any government.” 

One guess is that sum will reach the stupendous 
total of 50 billions dollars, which is far in excess 
of the present debt of the United States. 


ORIGIN OF THE PROGRAM 


Two years ago, in June, 1934, President Roosevelt 
appointed a Committee on Economic Security to 
study the problem along the lines of the present 
security program. He submitted its report with a 
special message to Congress on Jan. 17, 1935. The 
Committee report estimated at $100,000,000 the 
cost of initiating Federal unemployment compen- 
Sation, old age security and aid to children and to 
public health. 

Congress authorized the Social Security program, 
setting up the Social Security Board for its main 
administration, in an Act of August 14, 1935, but 
the new Board had to work on borrowed funds 
until Congress appropriated for the program at the 
session of Congress just closed. Into the adminis- 
trative machinery of every State these appropria- 
tions of Federal grants are now pouring, the prog- 
ress being according to what the States them- 
selves do to qualify to get the grants. 


NEW TAX BURDENS COMING 


Additional taxes are coming, not yet due, to 
finance some of this work. They are taxes on em- 
ployers and employes. 

First there is a Federal tax coming, to finance 
the Federal-State system of unemployment com- 
pensation. Under this, all employers having eight 
or more persons working for them will be taxed 
1 per cent of their payrolls in the calendar year 
1936, 2 per cent in 1937 and 3 per cent thereafter, 
but they may credit their contributions to State 
unemployment funds up to 90 per cent of this 
Federal tax. The Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
collect this tax after the close of this calendar 
year 1936. 

The National Emergency Council, operating un- 
der the President's direction, estimates this tax will 
produce a revenue of $177,006,000 for 1936, $354,- 
000,000 for 1937, and $530,000,000 for 1938. All this, 
however, depends on how many States complete 
unemployment compensation laws and on the re- 
sulting credits to employers for contributions to 
those State funds. 


PROTECTION FOROLDAGE , 

The other additional taxes are to build up the 
Federal old-age benefit system to provide wage- 
earners in industry with definite incomes on re- 
tirement. This system is a direct and exclusively 
Federal] plan, not to be confused with the Federal 
grants to States for aid to needy aged. The tax for 
it is a levy in equal amounts on the employers and 
employes, the first taxable period being the calendar 
year 1937. The tax is based on the amount of 
Wages not exceeding $3,000 a year, beginning with 
1 per cent for 1937, gradually increasing to 3 per 
cent in 1949 and thereafter. Federal officials have 
estimated this income tax on employes and excise 
tax on employers will produce $562,800,000 in each 








FIRST YEAR OF SECURITY PROGRAM: 
ITS PERFORMANCE AND ITS PROMISE 


of the years 1937 and 1938 and $568,400,000 for 1939. ¢ and the Bureau of Public Assistance (the last in- gan, $946,7 


Payment of the Federal old-age benefits—the ex- 
Clusively Federal system—will not begin until Jan- 
uary 1, 1942. The benefits will range from $10 to 
$85 a month to individuals 65 years old and 
without gainful employment at the time of the pay- 
ment. Farm labor and domestics in private homes, 
Federal and State and local officials, are among 
those not included in this category. It has been 
estimated that the old-age reserve account in the 
Treasury for paying off this system of benefits will 
reach 47 billion dollars by 1980. 


PLAN OF ADMINISTRATION 

The Social Security Program is administered by 
the Social Security Board and by other Federal 
agencies, including the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, the Public Health Service, 
the Treasury and the Office of Education in the 
Department of the Interior. 

An entire seven-story building originally built 
for the Department of Labor now houses the Social 
Security Board. Its offices also overflow into the 
Farm Credit Administration Building and to other 
Government quarters. The Board personnel today 
comprises 645 employes at Washington and 121 scat- 
tered about the country in the twelve regional 
districts into which the Board has divided the coun- 
try for its work. The personnel will expand as the 
work gains momentum. 

For the fiscal year just begun the Board has had 


cluding State grants to needy aged, dependent chil- 
dren and the blind) into a single unit. The other 
unit comprises the offices of the General Counsel, 
Bureaus of Research and Statistics, Accounts and 
Audits, and Business Management, and the Infor- 
mational Service. 

Every State is entitled to receive Federal as- 
sistance in caring for its needy if the State takes 
the initiative and qualifies. It is a mammoth task 
alone to get all the details that must run the gaunt- 
let of legal opinions and administrative judgment 
before a dollar is paid out to the States. 

Up to July 8 36 States, the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii were approved by the Social Security 
Board for one, two or all three forms of “public as- 
sistance” covered by the program. “Public as- 
sistance” embraces the needy aged, dependent chil- 
dren and the blind. 

Cooperating States receive Federal grants which 
cover a large part of the cost of aiding needy indi- 
viduals eligible for assistance under their respective 
State plans. 

The Federal grant, in aid to the aged, supple- 
ments dollar for dollar, within a maximum limit, 
the State funds for assistance to needy persons 65 
years of age or over. The same is true as to as- 
sistance to the needy blind, provided those blind 
persons are not inmates of public institutions. 

The Board does not contribute to that part of 
any individual's State allowance that exceeds $30 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—AMERICAN PLAN 
[JNDER a cooperative Federal-State plan, employers are to be taxed to create reserves 


designed to cushion the shocks of unemployment. 


No unemployment cure-all, the 


plan is primarily a protective device for millions of workers who may lose their jobs for 


specifically appropriated to it $187,000,000. Of this 
$85,000,000 is for Federal grants to States for as- 
Sistance to the needy aged, $35,000,000 for grants to 
States for aid to dependent children, $8,000,000 for 
grants to States to help the blind. These three 
functions are now classed by the Board under the 
general head of Public Assistance. 

The Board also has $29,000,000 for State grants for 
unemployment compensation. For its own use it 
has $18,400,000 for administrative expenses, includ- 
ing investigations, and $12,400,000 for the task of 
collecting wage records and for use in the Federal 
old-age benefit program. 


AGED WHO MAY QUALIFY 

The largest task of the Board is the administering 
of the Federal old-age benefits (payments of which 
have not yet begun) the exclusively Federal nation- 
wide plan not to be confused with any grants to 
States. Under it, benefits are to be paid from the 
reserve that is to be maintained in the Treasury for 
that single purpose. 

Wage earners—excluding farm and home labor, 
Federal and State officers and certain others—in 
industrial and commercial establishments through- 
out the United States, including the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska and Hawaii, beginning with 1937, 
will accumulate credit toward these benefits for 
1942 and thereafter. 

To qualify, says the Security Board, a worker 
must have been employed in five different calendar 
years after Dec. 31, 1936, and before reaching the 
age of 65 must have earned trom such employ- 
ment not less than $2,000 and “must not have re- 
ceived wages with respect to regular employment 
during the month for which the benefits are paid.” 


HOW THE STATES MAY SHARE 

The Board has divided its work under two major 
headings. One groups the so-called “operating or 
line bureaus,” comprising the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, the Bureau of Old Age Benefits 
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HEALTH-MAKING—On a more extensive scale is 
proposed under the security program. Eight million 
dollars a year will be spent in building up needed 
health services and investigating diseases which now 
take a heavy toll of human life. 





limited periods. 
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or lower limit to the amounts the States may grant. 
The Federal grants also give the States an ad- 
ditional 5 per cent optionally usable for assistance 
or administration, or both, by the State. 

As to dependent children, the Board’s grants 
pay one-third the cost both for assistance and ad- 
ministering the State plan up to a total Federal- 
State allowance of $18 a month for the first child 
and $12 for each additional child in a family. 


GRANTS ISSUED TO STATES 


Federal grants to the needy aged up to June 30, 
covering 34 States, aggregated $22,583,649. The 
State authorities estimates indicated the total bene- 
ficiaries from these grants would approximate 
695,990, at average monthly grants ranging from 
$3.50 and $8 and $9 a month up to as high as $30 
a month, 

Ohio received the largest amount of grant, $3,752,- 
300, estimated beneficiaries 90,000, averaging $15.10 
a month. Also above the million dollar mark in 
grants for the needy were: California $2,700,141, 
estimated beneficiaries 68,575, averaging $25 a 
month; Massachusetts $1,677,726, estimated 
beneficiaries 27,974, averaging $25 a month; 
Wisconsin $1,338,750, beneficiaries 30,000 averag- 
ing $20 per month; Iowa $1,233,225, benefi- 
ciaries 30,000 averaging $14.50; Texas $1,181,250, 
beneficiaries 56,250, averaging $20 a month; Michi- 
gan $1,061,156, beneficiaries 27,500 averaging $16.50. 

Other States receiving Federal grants for needy 
aged up to June 30 but in less amounts than a mil- 
lion dollars were Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Delaware, Idaho, 
Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington and Wyoming. 

During the past week there were announcements 
that the Board had approved Illinois and Hawaii 
old-age plans and would match their amounts. The 
Illinois plan is expected to provide for 88,000 needy 
aged, with an estimated expenditure of $1,058,820 
monthly, exclusive of administration, average 
benefit estimated at $12 per month. Hawaii’s old- 
age assistance plan calls for aid to approximately 
638 needy individuals at a monthly expenditure of 
$14,061, territorial officials estimate the average 
beneficiary will get $22 a month. 

On July 8 the Board announced grants of an ag- 
gregate of $820,793 to five States for public as- 
sistance for the next three months. New Jersey re- 
ceived $379,509 for dependent children. Alabama 
received $198,450 for aid to the aged and $51,000 for 
children; Delaware $47,250 for the aged; Vermont 
$80,603 for the aged and $2,625 for the blind; Wyo- 
ming $85,050 for the aged, $18,534 for aid to children 
and $8,771 for the blind. 

Other States receiving public. assistance grants 
for the present first quarter ot the new fiscal yesr, 
to match State funds, include: Arkansas, $121,275 
for aged, $4,410 for the blind, $23,000 for children; 
Colorado, $851,760 for aged, $39,375 for the blind, 
$77,000 for children; Delaware. $47,250 for aged: 
District of Columbia, $70,875 for aged, $77,985 for 
children, $9,450 for the blind; Iowa, $516,422 for the 
aged; Massachusetts, $23,538 for the blind; Michi- 











27 for the aged; Mississippi, $82,687 for 
the aged; Nebraska, $950,625 for the aged, $23,814 
for the blind; New Hampshire. $94,547 for the aged, 
$8,508 for the blind, and $13,449 for children; North 
Dakota, $184,275 for the aged; Texas, $1,181,250 for 
the aged; Wisconsin, $1,040,531 for the aged, $64,- 
091 for the blind, $164,946 to aid children. 


FOR CHILDREN AND BLIND 

State plans approved to aid needy children up to 
the close of the fiscal year June 30 resulted in total 
grants during that period to 21 States, to match 
their funds for needy children, aggregating $2,179,- 
079, affecting, estimated, 211,943 children. 

These grants ranged from $458,333 to Wisconsin 
down to $7,708 to Vermont. For the needy blind, 
up to the close of the fiscal year June 30 all Fed- 
eral grants totaled $1,126,297, with 25,937 (estimated) 
beneficiaries. These grants for the blind ranged 
from $632,370 to Pennsylvania down to $2,520 to 
Connecticut. These blind monthly payments ranged 
from $33 in Washington State and California down 
to $10 a month in Arkansas, North Carolina and 
Vermont. 

In all these States the beneficiaries may get much 
more than the average, or much less. The pay- 
ments vary according to conditions, State laws and 
other factors. 


MILLIONS OF RECORDS 

A stupendous task for the Board is to compile 
individual records showing the earnings of ap- 
proximately 26 miltion employes of some 3,500,000 
employers. This work, under a newly set up Bureau 
of Old Age Benefits, is to carry on the direct Fed- 
eral old-age benefit payments beginning in 1942. 
There are separate divisions of records, of claims, 
of actuarial work, and a field service division, in 
this Bureau of the Board. The Bureau is studying 
long-time policies and there will be district and 
branch offices of the Bureau throughout the 
country. 

The Security Board anticipates that subsequent 
years will reflect a normal increase in the number 
of people covered by the old age benefit program 
and the ultimate number of individuals for whom 
records will be kept will reach 35 or 40 million. The 
number of records to be kept will increase con- 
Stantly. A record once set up necessarily must be 
maintained until the employe becomes 65 or dies. 
Many persons normally employed in the services 
exempted from these benefits at some time will be 
engaged in an employment eligible to the benefits. 

The period in which the provisions relating to 
these old age benefits will begin is 1937—less than 
half a year from now. Though payments are still 
Six years off, a system of record-keeping is being 
developed. The tentative plan is to build up these 
records from reports submitted by employers. In 
view of the magnitude of the task, involving mil- 
lions of people in various industries, the require- 
ments for reporting to be imposed on employers, 
at the start at least, will be little more than the 
barest minimum required to carry out the law. 


EVERY WORKER A NUMBER 

To facilitate the maintenance of accounts of em- 
ployes eligible for the Federal old-age benefits, 
the Board plans to assign what are called Social Se- 
curity Account numbers, to prevent errors possible 
from maintaining records that use only the names 
of the individuals. This is because there are many 
persons whose names are exactly alike. 

The contemplated procedure is to assign the num- 
bers and set up an account for each employe, so 
that when he reaches 65 years there will be an of- 
ficial record of his total earnings. Both of these 
details are necessary to the computation of his 
monthly retirement benefit. 

If the numbers are to be assigned through volun- 
tary cooperation of employers, the Board says it is 
desirable that this be accomplished by January 1, 
next. The employe probably will be required to fill 
out a form giving full name, address, father’s name, 
mother’s maiden name, sex, race, name of present 
employer, and date and places of birth. 

The employe would hand this form to an agent of 
the Board, who would assign it a serial number. 
Employer would not be expected to do any of the 
work involved, to provide help or to assume re- 
sponsibility for the result. All this registration and 
assignment of numbers is voluntary but registering 
at the proper time would help employes establish 
their benefit payment rights. 

The Social Security Board recently addressed a 
circular letter to executives of 300 trade associa- 
tions throughout the country asking whether em- 
ployers in their particular industries would co- 
operate in this voluntary registration. The re- 
sponses so far, according to Henry P. Seidemann, 








—Theodor Jung 
THE MAIMED, THE HALT, THE BLIND—Ex- 
tending and strengthening programs for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the physically disabled also 
plays an important part in the Social Security pro- 
gram. Pensions are available for the needy blind 
and large sums are to be used for medical care and 

other services for crippled children. 
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OLD AGE SECURITY—Two systems have been 


set up for aiding the aged. One offers immediate 

assistance under a dual Federal-State program, the 

other provides annuities in the future to persons over 
65 years of age. 





Coordinator of the Board, have been “most en- 
couraging.” 

Mr. Seidemann says the United States, including 
Alaska and Hawaii, will be divided into areas de- 
signated by the numbers from 1 to 999. Specific 
groups of these area numbers will be allocated to 
the several States, with assignment of individual 
numbers. 

Each of the millions of workers will have a card 
or device showing the account number assigned 
him. The assignment of numbers will be under a 
program planned for completion prior to Jan. 1, 
1937, or upon the basis of the first earnings’ reports 
received subsequent to that date. A system of ac- 
count numbers applicable to employers also will 
be established so that the entries on the individual 
records will show the source of earnings. 

Plans are to furnish employes with periodical 
statements showing the amounts credited to their 
accounts, so they may calculate what would be paid 
to their estates in case of death, or their monthly 
annuity already accrued in their behalf. 

The unemployment compensation system is one 
of the major categories in the Social Security Pro< 
gram. Because of the right of an employer to 
credit against the coming Federal payroll tax, up 
to 90 per cent of it, the contributions he makes to 
the State unemployment compensation fund, a 
State with such a fund can withdraw nine-tenths 
of that Federal tax for its own unemployed by col- 
lecting it under its own law instead of letting the 
Federal Government collect it. And the State ad< 
ministration of its own unemployment compensa< 
tion commission is to cost nothing, if efficient, be« 
cause the Federal Government grants sufficient 
money for the State administration expenses, too, 


OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES INVOLVED 

The Treasury Department has $280,153,410 appro< 
priated to it for this fiscal year to handle its part 
of the Social Security Program. It has $265,000,000 
to start an old-age reserve account, $5,801,550 for 
collection of the Social Security program taxes, 
$8,000,000 for grants to States for public health as- 
sistance and $1,320,000 for public health research, 
with some miscellaneous special funds. 

The Public Health Service already has issued 
regulations governing the distribution of its part 
of the Federal funds to the States. It will distribute 
during this fiscal year $8,881,859 to the States, the 
$881,859 being an unexpended balance from the fis- 
cal year 1936. Allotments amounting to 5712 per 
cent of the available appropriations are being made 
to the States according to ratio of their populations 
to the total of the United States, all being subject 
to matching by the States dollar for dollar. 

In addition, 22'2 per cent will be granted the 
States on the basis of special health problems also 
to be matched by the States, and 20 per cent on the 
basis of financial needs of the States, not required 
to be matched. Of all the States, largest allocation 
is to Pennsylvania, $500,988 and the smallest to Dele 
aware $31,024. 


AID FOR POOR CHILDREN 

For the Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
Congress appropriated $6,469,000 for the Security 
Program for this fiscal year. Of this $2,820,000 is 
for maternal and child-health services, $2,150,000 
for grants to States for aid to crippled children, 
$1,200,000 for grants to States for child-welfare 
services, and $299,000 for administration and inves- 
tigation under the program. At the close of busi- 
ness July 3, 1936, plans of 34 States for child wele- 
fare services had been approved and $277,954 paid 
to States over a five months’ preceding period, withe 
out any matching requirement, the largest sum 
paid being $27,349 to Texas. 

The Social Security Act authorizes $3,800,000 an- 
nually for grants to States for maternal and child 
welfare, including health of mothers and children 
especially in rural areas and in areas suffering from 
economic distress but Congress appropriated for 
this fiscal year only $2,820,000. 

It also authorized annually $2,850,000 for grants 
to States for services to crippled children, and ap- 
propriated $2,150,000 for this fiscal year. It author 
ized for State grants $1,500,000 for child welfare 
services but appropriated $1,200,000. It also appro- 
priated $299,000 for administration and investiga- 
tion under this program under the Children’s Bue 
reau of the Department of Labor. 

The States have to match dollar for dollar most 
of these funds except child welfare, but they have 
some financial participation in that field. 

The Children’s Bureau and the Secretary of Labor 
have approved up to June 30, maternal and child 
health plans of 49 States and Territories, aggre- 
gating $1,249,844, the largest allocation being 
$63,371 for Pennsylvania. For crippled children 
plans of 38 States have been approved in the same 
period, aggregating $732,492, New York getting the 
largest sum, $61,213. For child welfare, plans of 34 
States have been approved, aggregating $227,954, 
Texas, with $27,349 getting the largest share. 

A social] security item of $831,000 supplements 
this year the regular annual appropriations of a 
million dollars a year for aid to the States in vocae- 
tional rehabilitation of the disabled in industry, 
The Interior Department has these allocations 
under way. 

Frep A. EMERY. 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


‘THE madding circles in which 

Europe’s diplomats appeared 
to travel during the week have 
drawn one general comment 
from observers at this objective 
distance. The powers can’t get 
on with the League and they 
can’t get on without it. 


What's to be done? A seer of the 
first order would probably have some 
difficulty sketching even the broad 

utlines of what lies in the future. 
But one thing is possible—once the 
foreign ministers muddle through 
(if they do at all) the period of 
transition which has now been en- 
tered, when haggling bi-laterally 
over security plans, and stacking 
combinations of power against other 
combinations has become their chief 
tasks, there will be a return to 
fundamental principles. 

That is, there will be a recognition 
that an enlightened self-interest 
demands community effort in solv- 
ing community problems. It is then 
that the League idea in modified 
form will come back into vogue — 
probably a regional League. 

The week’s discouraging view of 
the lack of leadership and psychol- 
ogy of fright that are driving diplo- 
matic bargains, is as follows: 

x * * 


‘ND OF SANCTIONS.—The League 
Coordinations Committee of 52 
nations reversed the historic posi~ 
tion of the Geneva organization of 
nine months ago. On July 6 it voted 
to end all sanctions against Italy, 
effective July 15, for the latter’s 
helping itself to Ethiopia. 
Ironically enough, the Committee 
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End of League Sanctions—Britain's Deal 
With Italy—Nazis in Danzig 


asked for a complete report from all 
sanctionist on their appli- 
cation of the penalties that it might 
be learned how better to employ 
them the next time (if there is a 
next time). 

More ironically, however, was the 
departure from the League Capital 
of the Little King without a coun- 
try, Haile Selassie, denied his plea 
for judgment against Italy and de- 
nied financial aid to carry on him- 
self. The tables had turned and the 
monarch who once had received 
reasonable assurance that a united 
group of powers would prevent his 
country from being swallowed up by 
a bigger one had been repudiated 

Most ironical of all, Italy still 
remains a member of the League of 
Nations, and today Great Britain 
and France are catering to her every 
whim. 


nations 


x* * *® 


are 
and 
by- 


W AY ROME WON. — There 
why both London 
are interested in letting 
be bygones with Rome. 

The city of London has money 
loan the Fascists. Rumors have 
that a kind of Italian Gibraltar 
to be built on an island at the mouth 
of the Red Sea and that with the 
strengthening of the Italian posi- 
tion in the Mediterranean it may be 
that Britain’s line of empire to the 
Far East and her communication 
with Egypt and the Sudan are des- 
tined to be by the grace of Italy. 

In addition, it is desired that the 
Italian government shall take part 
in the Montreux conference, where 
Turkey's request. for refortification 
of the Dardanelles is under consid- 
eration. 

Finally, 
increasingly 
Reich’s rumored ambitions, and ac- 
cording to Foreign Minister Eden, 
the Baldwin Government is losing 
its patience with Berlin’s delay in 
answering its questionnaire on for- 
eign policy submitted two months 
ago. 


reasons 
Paris 


gones 


Britain is 
over 


growling 
the 


Great 
alarmed 


In addition, therefore, to agreeing 
to lift sanctions, the British Gov- 
ernment announced during the week 
that the home feet which has been 
stationed in the Mediterranean 
Since the beginning of Italy’s mili- 
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in Africa, will be re- 
immediately. This is expected 
to pave the way for liquidating the 
mutual assistance agreements which 
Britain won from the Mediterranean 
nations for military aid against Italy 
Should the occasion demand it. 
(Rome has let it be known that the 
price of its entrance into the Dar- 
danelles conference must be the 
breaking up of these aid pacts). 
Incidentally, London indicated its 
nervousness over the whole foreign 
Situation by the Government’s de- 
mand on July 9 tor 19,359,000 pounds 
more for land, sea and air defense. 
Only in April had it jacked up its 
original navy appropriations of 170 
million pounds by 10 million more. 
_ nae ” 
JPRANCE APPEASES ITALY.—The 
one big reason why France never 
has been anxious to offend Italy, 
and at this time is more eager 
ever to curry favor, is Germany 
There is in the offing, probably 
near the last of the month, a new 
conference of Locarno powers to be 
held at Brussels to take up again 
the question of German militariza- 
tion of the Rhineland in defiance of 
the Treaty of Versailles. France is 
eager to have Italy present, as well 
as to have her join the Dardanelles 
negotiations at Montreux. Con- 
sequently, in addition to approving 
the lifting of sanctions during the 
weck, Paris Government in- 
formed Great Britain and Italy on 
July 9 that the agreement made a 
few months ago to place French 
ports at the disposal of the British 
should they lock horns with the 
Italians over sanctions, was at an 
end. 


lary operations 


called 


than 


the 


* * * 
(THE PROBLEM OF DANZIG.— 
That bigger things may be on 
horizon for Great Britain and 
France to deal with than the Italo- 
Ethiopian quarrel seems possible if 
events of bear portents. 


the 


the week 

The demand of Danzig’s Nazi Sen- 
ate President, Dr. Arthur Karl 
Greiser, to the Assembly to leave the 
Free City’s affairs to Germany and 
Poland, was followed later in the 
week by an announcement that 
Danzig is throwing off the yoke of 
League of Nat guardianship. 

“Germany stanas behind us,” 
Gfeiser declared on return to 
Danzig from Berlin. Although it is 
yet clear what action will be 
taken to eliminate opposition to the 
National Socialist Party, the Polish 
Commissioner has warned that 
Poland will not tolerate an arbitrary 
and one-sided change. 


lon’s 


not 


Ae STRO-GERMAN COOPERA- 
TION ?—While allied powers are 
watching this new threat to the 
Versailles status quo, a new effort 
is to be made to do something about 
German Military occupation of the 
Rhine Zone 
Meanwhile, Nazi penetra 
Austria stayed 
time being at ast, if 
are coming W ashingtonward may 
be given And again, the 
fine Italian hand of Il Duce is seen 
in the maneuvering. After a report 
earlier in the week that negotiations 
were breaking down between Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg and Herr Hitler’s 
envoy, Franz von Papen, new in- 
structions went out from Berlin asa 
result of which an agreement is ex- 
pected to be reached between the 
two. Among other provisions of the 
pact will be those recognizing the 
independence of Austria, and refus- 
ing support to the Austrian Nazi 
party. 
This is the 
in of the Reichs 


tion of 
the 
that 


seems for 


reports 


( rede hnce 


reason for the giving 
fuehrer, according 
to competent observers: Benito Mus- 
solini has promised the Austrian 
Chancellor to him to the 
last ditch in ance against 
Nazi encroachment. Berlin is not 
willing to push the Fascists too 
strongly at this time for fear it will 
drive them to an alliance with Rus- 
sia. Germany still has its eye on a 
path down through the Balkans and 
across the valley of the eastren Dan- 
ube for which will bide its time. 
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TRADE AGREEMENT 
‘YDED.—The agreement 


‘OVIET 
“EXTEN 


drawn up between the United States 
and Soviet 
promote 
countries 


Russia a year ago to 
trade between the two 
is working so well that the 


tate Department decided on July 


ided for 
another year bdeginnins July 13. 
Under the pac ‘an Gov- 
ernment exté ia most- 
favored-n 
other countrie 
trade agreemen 


Ameri 
Ru 
ation -oncessions given 
hrough reciprocal 
in exchange for a 





promise from the Soviets to pure 
chase at least $30,000,000 worth of 
American goods during the year. 
Russia bought $37,000,000 worth of 
American goods last year. 


P. A. FREDERICK. 
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MOUNTAINS 


How Can 


I—a Business Man— 


Really Learn Law at Home? 


‘ VY OU are not alone in asking that question. 
Practically every man has seen where 
knowledge of law would have helped hi 

success. The entire structure of | held 

together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his fir 

Again, countless occasi 
the ofiice—rental leases, | 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
trust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
somethii 2 of law. 

Again, the study of law, Icg 
you w hat the business world prizes I 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical n 
ability to judge shrewdly and to act ‘oady 
and with confidence, 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pré 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or sper 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—/ome study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders 
ta Pang Serr lath “ty 9 | 
Disraeli, John Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
tered this important ject in hours that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 

u reasons pe to do it? MW lit be w orth 
your tim rey? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

_ And these paragraphs are written with just 

lat purpose—to help you answer your ques- 
tions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 
cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


90,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 
rst: LaSalle has been successfully trai 
men and women in law for venty-eig 


more than 90,000 in m all walks 


and stations in life—fr motour 


ness 1s 


le of 
i nher ri- 


1S arise Outs 
e insurance, 


} 
su 


ning 
ht years 


country and ir countries. 
Some of these are now 
lawyers and judges — 
executives, owners of 
business, presidents 
and general mana 
of corporations, 
partment mana; 


others are 
ers 
le. 


« 
ers, 


These books are FREE— 
ask for them 


etc. Their names and addre 
available for y rec 

Se + Out of t $ twent 
perience in traini 
such varying condit ® 
worked out, and periect 
methods of teaching law by |! 
have had to meet, and s 
pr Nag matter w! 
handicap, your educa 

, etc.—we have pr 
iccessfully some man in simil 


; are readi! 


rcircumstan 


A Most Remarkable Law savant 


gal text t 


yur greatest resident 
rs. Five of these \ 
editor-in-ch 
s. Oncol t eedito 


ief. ay 


eda 
ted LaSa 
“A 


was then organi 
staff to give it the tc 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s 
Procedure” is hig valued by 
condensed, authoritative refc . 
many resident law schools and offices it is tl 
reference work frequently used by students 
and lawyers, 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 
Fourth: This training is per applied to 
you under lawyer-instr rs, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 


These men check your 1, and 
instruct you at every step according to your 


| " 
rk, guide y 


own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal _prob slems, analyzing cases, and making 

finite les gal decisions—not by merely memo- 
You will find it fascinating and 
of your own 


g rules. 
mec thi mane Bo with many 
problems. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examinas 
tion, provided you can meet the other requires 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like you to read a booklet called 
‘Evi 1ithund reds of busines smen and 

ers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advances 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question w hat you may expect. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the cou pon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearf il or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 

the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information, 

But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we wi Il successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—no program 
of study was ever made more practical for yous 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
succcss of which you have dreamed, 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 
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Tempting cold dishes — created 
by the chef of the famous Hotel Shoreham 
in Washington, D. C. 


The appetizing array of cold cuts shown bclow is a 
feature of the July menu in the -fashionable Louis 
XVI Dining Salon of Washington's Hotel Shoreham, 
Here Camels and good food go together. As Robert, 


watchful maitre d’hétel, observes: 


“Camels are the 


outstanding favorite at the Shoreham.” 


MACHINE-SHOP FOREMAN. Jobo A. Merritt 
{on right} says: “When I've finished my meal, I shove 
back my chair, take put another Camel, and enjoy 
myself. Camels set me right! They've got everything!” 





MOST VALUA- 
BLE PLAYER 
in the National 
Leaguclastseason 
—"“Gabby” Hart- 
nett. “I can smoke 
as many Camelsas 
llike,” he says.“A 
Camel with meals 
and after sets my 
digestion right!” 


ON THE GO. Bill Ferguson, star 
salesman (right), says: “Camels give 
me an extra sense of well-being.” 


MISS UVA KIMMEY, 
daring girl parachute jumper. 
Miss Kimmey says: “I'm a 
Camel smoker. I like to 
smoke Camels at mealtime. 
They make food taste bet- 
ter and encourage digestion 
in a pleasant way. Camels 
don’t jangle my nerves.” 





Camels add zest to eating -they 


set you right. No wonder smokers say: 


EALTIME often finds us in a state of rush 
M and tension. The excitement and nervous- 
ness slow down the flow of digestive fluids. 

Remember, then, to pause for a Camel. When 
you smoke Camels at mealtimes, the flow of di- 
gestive fluids is helped back to normal, Alkalinity 
is increased. You experience the Well-being that 


follows a meal well digested. 

Camels are gentle on your throat and they 
never get on your nerves. Enjoy them often for 
their cheery “lift”... for their unequaled taste 


e+»for digestion’s sake. Camels set you right! 
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Comment of Editors 
On Steel Struggle 


MPENDING effort to unionize the 
steel industry excites much discus- 
sion in the press which is mainly 
centered upon the struggle that will 
ensue between the industrial and the 
craft theories of labor organization. 
More than half the commenting 
editors believe that the Lewis indus- 
trial plan will retard recovery with- 
out any great advantage to the 


workers. 


The effort to organize the sieel workers is a 
three-cornered struggle in which the labor forces 
are divided into three camps, the A. F. of L., which 
upholds the craft unions, the Committee on In- 
dustria! Organization, which champions the ver- 
tical unions. and to a lesser degree the company 
or shop unions. Gravest fear expressed in that 
the general public will suffer the most if the con- 
troversy results in strikes and violence. 


DISORDER IS FEARED 

“Should the owners of the great steel plants and 
President Lewis come to actual grips,” states the 
Nashville Banner (Ind.). “a titantic struggle, which 
may easily spread far beyond the steel industry, will 
be witnessed.” 

“If the battle is joined in earnest, whatever the 
outcome,” warns the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), 
“violence and sabotage are unavoidable. As in 
other forms of warfare, not' only the combatants, 
but the general body of neutral citizens stand to 
lose.” 

“The industry is only now beginning to recover 
from six years of depression,” says the Boston 
Transcript (Rep.), “and to subject it now to a labor 
controversy will retard its progress.” 

“The possibilities of industrial strife here,” ac- 
cording to the Kansas City Star (Ind.), “are very 
serious. The public at large may be apt to regret, 
particularly in view of the controversy among the 
labor leaders, that a rational solution of the collec- 
tive bargaining problems of the industry is in dan- 
ger of being retarded by useless conflict, without 
necessarily accepting the dictum of the Iron and 
Steel Institute that such a solution is already in 
effect. 

“For the public knows that ultimately it must be 
an interested party in any large-scale industrial 
dispute, with the probability that its interests will 
be the least concern of any of the other parties 
involvéd.” 


THE TWO LABOR CAMPS 

“It is just as well,” advises the New York Herald- 
Tribune (Rep.), “that the public should understand 
the true nature of the conflict whose opening guns 
have been sounding in its ears. It is not primarily 
a conflict between capital and labor, though it may 
imperil recovery by disrupting the steel industry 
and, if the gloomiest prophecies are fulfilled, even 
lead to a general strike. 

“The main quarrel lies between two sets of labor 
leaders, the one representing the powerful craft 
unions, which control the A. F. of L., the other the 
industrial unions grouped under the Lewis ban- 
ner. All the carnage, if it comes, will be largely 
a by-product of their rivalry.” 

“Representing an outside agency,” charges the 
Hartford Courant (Rep.), “Mr. Lewis is determined 
that the entire steel industry shall be organized in 
the way he decrees and that neither the heads of 
that industry nor its employees shall be permitted 
to exercise any option. 

“The steel industry is equally determined to main- 
tain the principle of the open shop, which is that 
employment does not depend upon membership or 
non-membership in any organization, labor or 
otherwise. 

“It holds it to be fundamentally American that 
the right to work cannot be conditioned on the re- 
quirement that the worker shall belong to any or- 
ganization or association to which he is compelled 
to pay tribute. ... 

“The employees of the industry are now organ- 
ized under a plan of their own with representa- 
tives of their own choosing.” 

“Why this pronouncement by labor that it will 
unionize employes in the steel industry?” asks the 
Columbia (S. C.) State (Dem.), with the further 
query as to why the United States Steel should 
“align its vast resources against such efforts.” 

The Hartford Times (Dem.), asserts that “it can- 
not fail to retard the recovery movement, with re- 
sultant injury to workers.” 


INDUSTRIAL VS. CRAFT UNIONS 

Passing judgment on the conflict between the in- 
dustrial unions and the craft unions, the Youngs- 
town Vindicator (Dem.) voices the judgment: 

“While some craft unions are pressing for sus- 
pension of the vertical unions allied with Lewis, it 
is probable that reluctance in labor circles to in- 
terfere with so important a unionizing campaign 
as the steel drive will weaken the federation’s fight 
on its left wing.” 

“So far as employes are concerned,” it is pointed 
out by the New York Sun (Ind.), “the immediate 
fight is between company unions and industrial 
unions of the kind favored by Lewis and his follow- 
ers in the ranks of labor. 

“What this may mean for the A. F. of L. is prob- 
lematical. William Green, as its president, has 
urged labor to reunite its forces to meet the issue 
outlined by the Steel and Iron Institute’s declara- 
tion of purpose. 

“But the industrial union plan favored by Lewis 
and the craft union plan favored by Green have 
points of seemingly irreconcilable conflict. To what 
extent this may hinder a united front in the stecl 
industry remains to be seen.” 

“It is clear that ahead lies one of the bitterest 
and most important conflicts in the history ot 
American industry,” concludes the Chattanooga 
Times (Dem.). 


BENEFIT OF COAL MINERS 

“John Lewis is interested,” avers the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram (Dem.), “in seeing the steel in- 
dustry organized industrially not only because of 
its own importance, but also because steel is one of 
the largest consumers of coal. The chief weakness 
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ner tn the Beacon (N. Y.) News 


Opinions Differ, It Seems 


Cartoonist Mess 





today is in the so- 


of the United Mine Workers 
steel corporations.” 


called captive mines owned by 

“Employes often charge that employers use the 
Age-Herald (Dem.), “that some labor organizers use 
the right to organize as a screen behind which they 
attempt to force organization. 

“Employers often charge that employers use the 
right-to-work argument as a screen intended really 
to prevent effective organization of any kind. 

“It would be disastrous for the business and in- 
dustrial future of this country if this emphasis on 
the right of the workers drowned out entirely and 
thus handicapped the realization of the rights of 
employers and of certain employes.” 

“This is a new labor organization, 
Buffalo Times (Ind.), “led by a rm 
his mettle by making of the mine 
greatest of all industrial unions, who has recently 
seized the center of the labor stage and who re- 
putedly is backed by both brains and money—in 
short, a fit foeman for the giant industry which he 
faces. 

“Thus opens the prologue on what may become 


The Press As a Unit 
For National Economy 


THE Senate Committee, headed by 
Senator Byrd, that would reor- 
ganize Government service into a 
more economical machine, receives 
support from practically every com- 
menting newspaper. But nearly a 
third of the editors fear entrenched 
bureaucracy will defeat reform. 


“About 40 new agencies of government have been 
created in the last three years,” recalls the Nash- 
ville Banner (Ind.) “and it is the objective of the 
committee, of which the Senator is the 
head, to eliminate those that are not absolutely 
necessary and to consolidate others. 

“The Senator undoubtedly can 
penditures may be reduced but he frankly makes 


Virginia 


show how ex- 


—, 5 
} reminder that such economies, however needful 
and practical, can be effected only if public opin- 





ion is brought directly to bear on Congress.” 


NO BLANK CHECKS 

Applauding Senator Byrd’s proposal that former 
Comptroller General McCarl assist in the at- 
tack on bureaucracy, the Lincoln (Neb.) State 
Journal (Rep.) comments: 

“Taxpayers will be grateful to Senator Byrd if 
he and Mr. McCarl can reorganize these govern- 
ment agencies. Their work, however, will not be 
enduring unless Congress resumes the throne of 
control from which it abdicated in favor of the 


President and retains control in the future. The 
blank check it gave Roosevelt must be can- 

” observes the | celed.” 
an who has proved “Every agency will be opposed to any plan of 
workers the consolidation”, declares the Roanoke (Va.) World- 
News (Dem.). The Baltimore Sun (Dem.) advises: 


“It is no easy matter to decide just which bu- 
reaus and departmental divisions can be dispensed 
with and which can be merged with others for the 
sake of economy and efficiency. Ought there to 
be two commercial reporting services in the for- 
eign field, one under the Department of State and 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Up to the Engineers! 





Co-operatives Debated 


From the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.): 
‘HE cooperative movement has been described as 
midway between complete socialization, as ex- 
emplified in Russia, and the capitalistic system, as 
it functions in the United States. 

In the consumers’ cooperative which operates a 
store, members invest their capital and receive in- 
terest on their investment, just as in the capital- 
istic system. But the customers also share in the 
profits, in proportion to the amount of their pur- 
chases, so that the consumers reap the profits as 
in a socialized state. 

x *k * 
From the Rockfield (1ll.) Star (Ind.): 

UT how is an industrial cooperative without 

competition different from a fascist corporation? 
Philosophically and economically they are the 
same. As to the “cooperative way of life pervad- 
ing the whole community,” it is interesting that an 
experiment in that has been under way in Alaska 
for some time. But at Matanuska the “old man of 


the biggest 
American history.” 


and most decisive labor struggle in 


the other under 


the Department of Commerce?” 


in,” individualism, is still at work. 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor's Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum intercst to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended jor publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Historic Parallels 

Sir:—When President Roosevelt went 
before the Democratic convention June 
27 to deliver his acceptance speech, the 
fact that the convention was being held 
in Philadelphia seemed to bring to his 
mind historic events of 1776, when, he 
said, “political tyranny was wiped out.” 
Just what was the political tyranny to 
which our forefathers objected? If the 
history taught in our American public 


been raised considerably in the last 30 
years. You reactionaries have failed to 
take that into account. 
Poland, Ohio. MRS. C. C, COVER. 
x * * 
Raising the Race Issue 
Sir:—I note in the Birmirgham Agce- 
Herald a paregraph to the effect that 
“Most Southerners say the race question 
will not figure in the campaign.” This 
is evidently an officcholder’s view, gath- 
ered from Administration strikers and 
the 60 per cent officeholders comprising 
the Philadelphia convention. 
It depends entrely how well the Presi- 
dent’s intention in this line becomes 
known, and which the people up at the 


pire in Amcrica it will be a reversal of 
anything history has ever demonstrated 
in regard to the supremacy of the white 
man in every other civilization. I feel 
sorry for the Yankee because he is so 
determined to make a juggernaut of the 
African, so he can lie in the dust while 
his sacred heroes roll over him. 
Mandeville, La. MRS. MAUD RELF. 
~* * 

A Yankee on Democrats 

Sir:—My position is, politically speak- 
ing, “there are no good Democrats but 
dead Democrats,” and I hope to do my 
part to attend to that matter next No- 
vember. W. B. BROSS LLOYD. 
Boston, Mass. 


Ready to “Take a Walk” 

Sir:—The principles of the Democratic 
party are all right, but they seem to be 
transferred to the communist party. 
Many good Democrats in this section will 
take a walk. . . . Governor Landon is 
favorably spoken of in this State. 
Tampa, Fla, W. V. ATHA. 

x * 


The Government and Housing 
Sir:—All this guff about low-cost 
housing! There is no such thing as 
low-cost housing. All plans advanced 
so far just do not make sense. ... Loan 
money to responsible parties at a rate 
of interest that will make the proposi- 
tion pay and the building industry will 


schools is not faulty, the cause of the convention were loath to believe. A ~* 
Revolutionary War was: “Taxation stone thrown into a pond carries its The Tumult and the Shoutinz hum. H. W. RONEY. 
without representation.” circles a long way, and the recupercus- Ceieeinn & tetined = rn Fargo, N. D. 

ae _* tk 


Harry Hopkins is right—we are “too 
jumb” to understand such an allusion 
# the founding of our great nation from 
one who has heaped taxation upon us to 
an extent never attained by the most 
daring royalist, and who has taken to 
himself the duties of those whom we 
elected as our representatives in the op- 
eration of Government... . 

The militant tone of the conclusion 
of the President’s speech was probably 
intended io incite bitterness and hatred 
toward critics of New Deal spending and 
usurpation of powers never delegated by 
the people. Perhaps it will instead re- 
vive the “Spirit of °76,” which was, in 
truth, rebellion against taxation without 
representation. LEAH M. RYDER, 
La Junta, Colo. 

x * * 


“Hamiltonian Dictatorship” 

Sir:—I am “one of the people” who 
believes that the Supreme Court is owned 
by Big Business and is thus an hindrance 
to progressive social and economic leg- 
islation. Neither you nor any other re- 
actionary has power to convince the 
masses of Americans that we want a 
continuance of Hamiltonian dictatorship 
such as we have had for the last 60 or 
70 years. 

You speak of the “rights and liberties” 
of Americans under Constitutional gov- 
ernment. Well and good. We believe 
in that kind of government as intended 
by the “founding fathers,” but we are 
awake to the fact that Constitutional 
government as interpreted by a Bourbon 
Supreme Court for the benefit of “sly,” 
“crafty” special privilege and exploita- 
tion of the masses is little better than a 
continuance of government by the ty- 
ranical George III. 3 

If the Supreme Court served its pur- 
pose as a check and balance well and 
good, but the balance is all for Big Busi- 
ness and the check is all for the masses. 
The educational] level of our people has 





sions from the colored minister's prayer 
will reach far off shore. 

That the goal of William Mitch, a So- 
cialist ex-office seeker from Indiana was 
to “Lewisize” the labor organizations of 
Alabama without “any racial prejudice” 
did noi begin to be known to the general 
public until a couple of weeks after the 
Florence convention of April 27. John 
W. Altman, a prominent attorney of 
Birmingham, the Alabama 
Federation of Labor 
signed on t 
lic why. ... 


condition of Porto Rico, Haiti. 


where it was all cut and dried before 
hand, where most all the delegates 
didn’t know what it was all about, only 
being used for a sort of “pep squad,” 
makes me sick. The delegates get back 
home, “swell up” and holler, “Boys be 
loyal, support the ticket, be a good Demo- 
crat; I was there, she is O, K.!” I often 
wonder how Jong sensible-minded pev- 
ple are going to stand for such hooey. 


Deplores Class Antagonism 
Sir:—Pitting class against class is lit- 
tle less than criminal and only serves 
to prolong the depression. Give the 
business man freedom to expand his 
business without fear for the future, 
make a drastic reduction in the cost of 
Government, elect a few honest men for 
a change, and then watch this country 


counsel = be oe Dickinson, Tex W. M. DAY. come back to better than normal in short 
; och aaa aad ee satin x«** order. S. E. STRASSBURGER. 
nis accc é € n ubd- ~ , 
Applause for the TVA Oshkosh, Wis. ok oe 
We do not want to be relegated to the Sir:—I am a T. R. and McKinley Re- s 
and San publican, but I believe that F. D. R.'s Too Light-Hearted? 
TVA is the best one of his policies and Sir:—How the Administration can 


Domingo nor forced to go through an- 
other “tragic era” so graphically de- 
picted by Bowers. 

There is a determination not to have 
mixed labor unions, The fight is just 
begun and if the facts become public 
property even the officeholders and the 
reliefers cannot deliver a “solid South.” 
Florence, Ala. ALEX JACKSON 

x* * * 


A Southerner on Yankees 

Sir:—For centuries, God's white chil- 
dren have walked in the face of every 
other color as leaders of civilization. . . 
Wherever the white man puts his foot, 
he rules. He is lord of ail, master and 
conqueror . because Jehovah scems 
to have so willed it, given him the mis- 
sion of leadership. .. . 

The Northern whites or Yankees are 
the only ones who try to defy God's de- 
cree.... The Yankees can rest assured 
that the only way they can have their 
heart’s desire, brotherhood with the 
African, is to return tc Africa with 
him. ... The African knows and feels 
innately the supremacy of the white 
man and under his skin, even though 
he avails himself of the love feast the 
Yankee offers him, he knows that he is 
flying in the face of Providence 


f Jehovah sets up an African em- 


that in my opinion is the one thing that 

will reelect him. Personally I am tired 

of being hi-jacked by public utilities. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. A. V. BOSWELL, 
x*** 


Speaking for the Donkey 

Sir:—A United Press correspondent 
writing from the Democratic convention 
in Philadelphia, in describing the dizzy, 
wild proceedings, said they had a don- 
key parading up and down the hall, 
while the members brayed at him. 

If that donkey could be endowed with 
human intelligence for five minutes he 
would droop his tail in shame when in- 
formed that he was the official emblem 
of the so-called Democratic Party. 
Fairhope, Ala. G. W. HERRING. 

xe re 
The Press and the President 

Sir:—It seems that all the newspapers 
that come to my attention are hos- 
tile to Roosevelt. . .. It would be a 
pleasure to read some newspaper that 
supports his progressive policies, experi- 
mental as they may be. 

This talk of going back to the Con- 
stitution, communism, -etc., is all bosh. 
The object is putting up straw men and 
taking delight in kicking them to pieces. 
Freeport, Ill. OSCAR R. ZIPF. 








keep on smiling or laughing while 10,- 
000,000 people are unemployed and starv- 
ing on a Government dole is a mystery 
to me. ... They have smiled or laughed 
through the entire three and a half 
years while millions have had no em- 
ployment and the prices of the food 
and clothes they must purchase have 
soared out of their ability to pay, and 
the Government on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. ... The present Administration 
in my opinion has made the worst botch 
of running the Government that was 
ever made by any Administration not 
even excepting that of James Buchanan. 
Ridgefarm, Il. ROBERT W. FISK 
x~*x«re 


The Unemployment Probiem 

Sir:—It has been pretty well proved 
that we need an income of 135 billion 
if we are all to live decently. About 
90 billion is the best we have done and 
it is about half that now, perhaps a 
little more, 

Neither major party will get us out of 
this mess if they think industry can 
ever put everybody to work. 

Douglas’ Social Credit is the only an- 
swer I have been able to find, and the 
beauty of it is, that it decreases taxes 


Carmel, Calif. BERNARD ROWNTREE. 











The Drought: Press 


Debates Remedies 


PRACTICALLY all newspaper 

comment on the drought in the 
West stresses the need of prompt re- 
lief measures for the present sufferers 
but as to long term remedies editorial 
opinion is divided. The larger body 
advocates abandonment of crop cur- 
tailment plans for a policy of storing 
surplus in years of plenty for the 
years of scarcity. The minority in- 
sist scientific soil conservation alone 
will insure prosperity to the farm belt. 


“The recurrence of drought in the Middle West,” 
contends the Hartford Courant (Rep.) “has given 
new impetus to efforts at prevention. The Soil 
Conservation Act was adopted too late for results 
to be apparent now. None the less, the Adminis- 
tration has given permission for the planting of 
Still larger areas to pasture, and the shift from 
wheat and corn to grass, which has already 
changed the landscape of the Middle West, promises 
to move even more rapidly as the result of the 
latest dry spell.” 

With an argument for the application of science, 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Rep.) argues: 

“The serious deficiency in rainfall this year would 
not be a trivial matter, of course, even if soil con- 
ditions were as they were decades ago. Drainage 
and erosion, however, have reduced the nation’s 
power to resist drought. The relationship between 
drainage to increase productive acreage and re- 
duction of soil moisture is obvious. The connec- 
tion of drought and erosion, however, may not be 
extensively understood.” 


“WHAT CAN MAN DO?” 

“What can the scientists do about it?” asks the 
San Antonio Erpress (Ind.) adding: 

“A gathering of naturalists, conservationists, 
water engineers, soil experts, foresters and other 
authorities is expected to institute a program for 
attacking the related drought-relief and flood-con- 
trol problems at their source. Today one section 


suffers for lack of rain and another section is 
plagued by. too much rain. 
“What can the scientists do about it? They will 


take up that question at the conference and they 
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will be quite serious; for since Mark Twain uttered 
his famous quip, science has learned a few things 
which may be done about the weather, 

“One highly useful measure is to plant trees; re- 
forestation on a large scale will promote better- 
balanced rainfall.” 


EVEN AS JOSEPH DID 

“The only sound economic policy,” states the 
Manchester (N. H.) Union (Rep.) “is to treasure 
the abundance of nature and hold it against a day 
of scarcity. Surpluses are not an unadulterated 
evil as some New Dealers would have use believe. 
Had we not had a generous surplus in the drought 
of 1934, the country might have felt the pinch of 
famine. As it was, with the New Deal crop curtail- 
ment, we were compelled to look abroad for a part 
of our food supply.” 





Quips in the News 
Always Troubles 


Things are far from all right with the world, 
WPA men, assisting public librarians in Detroit, 
complain that they have to provide their own 
cushions.—Toledo Blade. 

* * * 


Expediting the Exits 
There is talk of equipping pages in the House of 
Representatives with roller-skates. However, there 
is even stronger talk of equipping many of the 
members with skids next November.—Ohio State 
Journal. 
x * 


Circulation 

Of course there is much more money in circulas 
tion now. When a fellow gets hold of a dollar he 
rushes out to spend it before the tax collector gets 
hold of him.—Troy (N. Y.) Record. 

* * & 
“Strong Undertone” 

Writers say business has a “strong undertone.” 
Can that be the growling we hear?—Burlington 
Hawkeye Gazette. 

* * 
Not the Noisy Noise 

But it’s not the disturbing Washington night 
noises that worry the rest of the nation so much 
as the things done in the dark there without mak- 
ing a sound.—Glendale (Calif.) News-Press 
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An address delivered over a na- 


tional network of the National 
Broadcasting Company, July 6. 


SALUTE the hosts of labor who 
listen. I greet my fellow Ameri- 
cans. My voice tonight will be the 
voice of millions of men and of 
women employed in America’s in- 
dustries, heretofore unorganized, 


economically exploited and inarticu- 


late. 

I speak for the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, which has 
honored me with its chairmanship 
and with which is associated twelve 
great national and _ international 
unions. 

These unions have a membership 
in excess of one million persons, 
who to a greater or lesser degree 
enjoy the privileges of self-organ- 
ization and collective bargaining. 
They reflect adequately the senti- 


+ AN APPEAL SOUNDED FOR ‘ONE BI 


Labor Leader Calls on Workers in Mass Production Industries to 


G UNION’ ; 


+ 


d States News 











| freedom befitting men who perform 


the labor in this great industry. 


Organize For ‘Economic Freedom and Industrial Democracy’ 


‘President of the United Mine Workers of America and Chairman of the Committee for Industrial 


the vast resources of the industry 
against the right of its workers to 
engage in self-organization or mod- 
ern collective bargaining. 
The announcement has 
short of its purpose. The bolt has 
missed the target. Its impact upon 
the public is best exemplified by a 
statement published on July 4th 


from the facile pen of Mr. Walter | 


Lippman, famed commentator and 
interpreter of public events, which 
appeared in the columns of a New 


| York newspaper friendly to the poli- 


cies of the steel empire. 


ment, hopes and aspirations of | 
those thirty million additional | CITES TWO COMMENTATORS 
Americans employed in the com- | Mr. Lippmann says, in part: 


plex processes of our domestic econ- 
omy who heretofore have been de- 
nied by industry and finance the 
privilege of collective organization 
and collective participation in the 
arbitrary fixation of their eco- 
nomic status. 

Let him doubt who will that to- 
night I portray the ceaseless yearn- 
ing of their hearts and the ambi- 
tions of their minds. 
will, be he economic tyrant or sor- 
did mercenary, pit his strength 
against this mighty upsurge of hu- 
man sentiment now being crystal- 
lized in the hearts of thirty millions 
of workers who clamor for the es- 
tablishment of industrial democ- 
racy and for participation in its 
tangible fruits. 


THE WILL OF THE WORKER 


Let him who | 


“There is a growing conviction 
that the steel industry is a conspicu- 
ous example of how free competi- 
tion and independent management 
have been suppressed by private 
regimentation. 

“Certainly it would be no exag- 
geration to say that the price struc- 
ture of the steel industry during the 
depression has exhibited all the ob- 
vious symptoms of some sort of cen- 


tralized control, that steel prices, | 


as evidenced by their remarkable 
rigidity and their notable similarity, 


have not behaved as one would ex- | 


pect them to behave if supply and 
demand were allowed to operate in 
a free market. 

“And now, on top of this, we find 
the American Iron and Steel In- 


| stitute undertaking to formulate a 


He is a mad man or a fool who | 


believes that this river of human 
sentiment, flowing as it does from 
the hearts of these thirty millions, 
who with their dependents consti- 
tute two-thirds of the population of 
the United States of America, can 
be damned or impounded by the 
erection of arbitrary barriers of re- 
straint. Such barriers, whether they 
be instrumentalities of corporate 
control, financial intrigue, or judi- 
cial interdict, will burst asunder 
and inevitably destroy the pernic- 


ious forces which attempt to create | 


them. ... 
REPLY TO STEEL INSTITUTE 


The American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute last week published a full 
page advertisement in 375 news- 
papers, at an estimated cost of one- 
half million of dollars. Its purpose 
was to justify the outmoded labor 
policy of the Institute and to an- 
nounce the determination 
steel corporations to oppose the 
campaign now in progress for the 
organization of the workers in the 
iron and steel industry. 

That statement is sinister in its 
implications; it is designed to be 
terrifying to the minds of those who 
fail to accept the theory that the 
financial interests behind the steel 
corporations shall be regarded as 
the omnipresent overlord of indus- 
trial America. 

That statement amounts to a de- 
claration of industrial and civil war. 
It contravenes the law! It pledges 


of the | 


labor policy for all the allegedly in- 
dependent and competing steel 
plants of the country, announcing 
from a central point how all the 
managers of all these enterprises 
will deal with their employees.” 
The conservative Washington Post, 
published by Mr. Eugene Meyer, on 
July 5th editorially said, in part: 
“Before the present tension in- 
creases, therefore, it would be well 
for the steel industry to realize that 
the public is vitally interested in the 
apparent intention to dictate ex- 
actly what form of organization its 
employes may be allowed.” 


CONTRAVENING THE LAW? 
The American Iron and Steel In- 


stitute boasts that it includes 95 per | 


cent of the steel production of the 


| country and represents an associate 


corporate investment of $5,000,- 
000,000. This gigantic financial and 
industrial 
that its members “are ready to em- 
ploy their resources to the full” to 
prevent the independent organiza- 
tion of their employees. It con- 
travenes the law! 

It may be admitted that the cor- 


porations associated in this Insti- | 


tute speak with one voice. In the 
so-called competitive bidding of 
these combinations on Government 
contracts, it has repeatedly ap- 
peared that prices submitted were 


| uniform even to the third decimal. 
| The press has stated that the re- 


jection of bids and readvertising 


| brought the same unanimity on 


submitted prices. And now the In- 
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MANHATTAN ON-THE-PARK 


Come to the SHERRY-NETHERLAND 
situated on the world’s most beautiful Avenue... 


Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each with serv- 
ing pantry, by the day, week, month or longer. 
The Netherland Cafe-Bar 
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By JOHN L. LEWIS 


Organization 


stitute has undertaken to voice for 
its members a common policy in 
| dealing with all the workers in this 
| industry. 

It is idle to moralize over the ab- 
stract relations between an em- 
ployer and his employe. This is an 
issue between an industry clearly 
organized on its management side 
and the 500,000 men upon whose 
toil the whole structure depends. 
The question is whether these men 


shall have freedom of organization | 


| for the purpose of protecting their 
interest in this colossal economic 
organism. 


WHAT PRICE COERCION? 


the right of organization among its 
employes without coercion from any 
source. What coercion can the rep- 
resentatives of organized labor ex- 
ert upon the workers in these 
plants, and what appeal can they 
make to them except the appeal 
that they bring themselves within 
the organized labor movement for 
their own protection and for the 
common good of those who toil. 
The Institute does not propose to 
| meet that argument; it does not pro- 
pose to trust in the independent ac- 
| tion of the steel workers; it does not 
| intend to grant them the free liberty 
| of organization. Interference and 
| coercion of employes trying to or- 
| ganize, come from the economic 
| advantages held by the employer. 
| In the steel industry it is mani- 


fested in an elaborate system of | no dues are required from employees. | 


spies, and in a studied discharge of 
those who advocate any form of or- 
ganization displeasing to the man- 
agement. 

| all yearning 
make-believe company unions, con- 
trolled and dominated by the man- 
agement itself. 


| This coercion is finally shown in 


| the implied threat of a black-list 


which attends the announcement of | 


a joint and common policy for all 


| 
| the steel corporations of this 
| country. 

Why shouldn’t organized labor 


throw its influence into this unequal 
situation? What chance have the 
| steel workers to form a free and 
independent organization without 
the aid of organized labor? What 
opportunity will they have to bar- 
gain collectively through represen- 
tatives of their own choosing ex- 
cept by the formation of an organi- 


| zation free from management con- 
trol? 


DECRIES COMPANY UNIONS 

These company unions are pious 
pretexts for denying the steel work- 
ers the right of organization. Their 
constitutions and by-laws are 
drawn by lawyers for the company. 
No changes can be made without the 
company approval. The officials are 
selected under company supervision. 
No method of independent wage 
negotiation is provided. No wage 
contracts have in fact been made 
between the companies and their 
employees under the company un- 
ion plan. 

The statement of the Steel Insti- 
tute ‘is an open warning to repre- 


| sentatives of recognized and firmly 


established labor unions that if by 
any legal and peaceful methods— 
public meetings, personal solicita- 
tions, or otherwise—they are so 
bold as to attempt to persuade steel 
workers to become members of 
recognized, standard labor unions, 
the brutal and ruthless forces of the 
steel oligarchy will be unloosed 
against them. 

From bitter experience we know 
what this means. It means that 
meetings of steel employees will be 
disrupted by thugs and hoodlums 
employed by the steel corporations; 
that the organizers themselves will 
be brutally beaten; that the police 
and judicial authorities of steel 
manufacturing communities, who 
are designated and dominated by the 
steel companies, will be used to ar- 
rest labor union organizers, to im- 
prison them on false charges, to 
maltreat them cruelly while im- 
prisoned, and in many cases forci- 
bly to drive them from the com- 
munity. 

Moreover, it is to be emphasized 
that when the pronouncement of the 
Steel Institute states it “fears” in- 
dustrial strife and dislocations may 
develop, it really means that as the 
organizing campaign of our Com- 
mittee is meeting with success, the 
steel corporations themselves, 
through their private legions of 
armed guards, despicable under- 
cover spies, and agents provocateurs 
will deliberately provoke strife and 
bloodshed, and attempt to place the 
blame for its occurrence upon the 
representatives of legitimate labor. 


PEACEFUL ORGANIZATION 

In this connection, I wish to add 
with all earnestness at my command, 
that if any strike, violence or blood- 
shed occurs as a result of the present 
effort of our Committee to organize 





The Institute says that it favors | 


It is shown by confining | 
for organization to | 


the steel workers, it will not arise 
from our organizers or their activi- 
ties. We shall pursue our purpose 
relentlessly but legally and peace- 
fully. 


| I wish also solemnly to warn those | 


who represent the steel industry, 
that their unlawful, ruthless tactics 
of former years will not be tolerated 
by our Committee. This organiza- 
tion drive in the steel industry will 
be conducted in full, open gaze of 
the public; or, in other words, 
through the radio and the press, the 
public will be continuously informed. 

We have also taken measures to 
protect our people. We shall also 
bring to justice anyone in the steel 
industry who is guilty of lawlessness. 
This does not mean merely the sub- 
' ordinate officials of the steel cor- 
' porations, their armed guards, or 

other hirelings or mercenaries. It 

means that we shall hold to ac- 

countability those who are really 
| responsible—bankers, directors and 
| officials of the steel corporations— 
| those who really formulate policies 


; and methods—from J. P. Morgan 
é& Company, which controls the 
| United States Steel Corporation, 


down through other bankers, direc- 
| tors and officials of less powerful, 
| but important, steel corporations, 
to the lowest member of the 
hierarchy. 


COMPANY UNION AND DUES 


The statement of the steel indus- 
try calls attention to the fact that 
under their company union plans 


The company pays all of the ex- 
penses of these miserable subter- 
fuges. They pay these expenses to 
*»secure an advantage over their em- 

ployees. The cost of maintaining a 
| company union is trifling, compared 
to the savings it affords in pay rolls. 

These companies assert a deter- 
| mination to see that their employees 
{| belong to no labor union which 
maintains itself by dues. Smug in 
their own control over all the labor 
within their plants, they profess to 
| see nothing but a racket in any in- 
dependent autonomous _ self-sup- 
ported organization of their work- 
ers. 

The stake involved is not the small 
contribution that may be made by 
the employees to the union, but in 
| the pay-rolls where, on any basis of 
| fair bargaining, millions would be 
added to the wage envelopes of the 
workers. This is the stake, this and 
the right of labor to have a voice 
in the fixation of its hours and 
working conditions, and to enter 
into a state of economic and civil 


paying 79.3 cents; 


| struction, 79.8 cents. 


Although the industry has pro- 
duced thousands of millionaires, and 
hundreds of multi-millionaires 
among bankers, promoters, so-called 
financiers, and steel executives, it 
has never throughout the past 35 
years paid a bare subsistence wage, 
not to mention a living wage, to the 
great mass of its workers. ‘ 
| The industry has _ constantly 

sought to give the impression that it 
pays exceptionally high wages, and 
so far reaching and efficient are its 
means of publicity that this idea is 
widely accepted. 

Actually, there is no basis for this 
belief. When comparisons are made 
between the earnings of workers in 
the steel industry and the earnings 
| of workers in other industries of a 
comparable character, the standing 
of the steel industry is at best no 
more than mediocre and at worst 
no less than disgraceful 

Thus, in contrast with hourly 
earnings of 65.6 cents in the steel in- 
dustry in March, 1936, bituminous 
coal mining, in the same month was 
anthracite min- 
petroleum produc- 
and building con- 
These are all 
industries which, as regards severity 
of labor and working conditions, 
might be compared with the steel 
industry. 

The wages paid its common un- 
skilled workers is a good test of the 
liberality of an industry’s wage 
policy. Put to this test, the steel 


ing, 83.2 cents; 
ing, 77.5 cents; 


| industry makes an extremely bad 


showing. This is made clear by the 
fact that the steel industry, with 
hourly earnings of 47.9 cents in 
March, 1936, ranks no higher than 
14th, and, in the matter of weekly 
earnings, with $16.77 occupies 20th 
place out of the possible list of 21 
industries for which returns are 
given by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Still greater proof of the back- 
wardness of the steel industry in its 
wage policy is shown by the returns 
of the 21 industries studied by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board as to changes in actual and 
real weekly wages during the period, 
1923-1936. In this comparison the 
steel industry ranks “last” both as 
to actual money wages and real 
wages. 


| STEEL INDUSTRY PROFITS 


On the other hand, the profits of 
the industry have been relatively 
as enormous as its wage payments 
have been small. Greater payments 


| have not been made to wage and 


large 
have 


Salary workers because the 
monopoly earnings realized 


| been used to pay dividends on fictiti- 


ous capital stock, to add physical 
values in the way of plant exten- 
sions, and to muitiply the machines 
that displace human labor. 

Under the wildest flight of im- 
agination, what greater injury could 





be done to steel 


unions 


agency than is ey 
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any 
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directors, it may be said that the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion in organizing the steel workers 
is animated by no selfish motives. 
Its fundamental purpose is to be of 
service to all those who work either 








nancial exploitation by private 
bankers and promoters! 

By way of sharp contrast to the 
policy of bankers, promoters, and 


{Continued on Page 15.] 
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HEN summer comes—how we 
men do give our hair the works! 
We expose it to the scorching sun 
that depletes the natural, necessary 
oils. Then, just to add insult to injury, 


we let a shower or plunge soak away 


what remains of these oils. And then 


we're surprised when it gets lifeless 
brittle, dry and unhealthy! 


Your hair can’t stand—won’t stand 


—such treatment. Rescue it 
with Vitalis and the famous 
“60-Second Workout.” First, 
you get right down to the 
hair roots, where hair-health 
begins, with a vigorous, two- 
fisted massage. That sets new 
circulation going in the 
scalp. Second, the pure veg- 
etable oils help replenish the 


VITALIS 





natural oils, help to nourish the hair. 

Now run a comb through it...every 
hair in place—and it will stay in place. 
See that natural lustre? There’s no 
“patent-leather” shine. See the new 
smoothness, the well-dressed, healthy 
look to it? ... And where’s the loose 
dandruff? That’s gone, too! 

Sun and water will always lick your 
hair unless you protect it. So buy a 
hottle of Vitalis to- 
day, and help it to 
fight back, to protect 
itself, to save itself. 


ASK YOUR BARBER— 
He’s an expert on the 
care of scalp and hair. 
When he says Vitalis 
—take his advice. He 
knows best. 


Keeps your hair 
heaithy and handsome 

















The delicious flavor 


that made “Crackers and Milk’ Famous! 


C 


have always enjoyed. 





RACKERS and milk have long been one of 
America’s most popular dishes. This famous 
combination provides not only a healthful dish 
but when N.B.C. Graham Crackers are used it 
becomes in additidn a delicious and appealing 
dish that is delightful no matter when served. 

Wherever graham crackers are sold you will 
find N.B.C. Graham Crackers enjoying the big 
demand. People like the natural graham flavor 
of these crackers, for N. B. C. Grahams are made 
of a special blend of flour baked with all of the 
skill at the command of America’s largest bakers 
and are then rushed oven-fresh to your grocer. 

Like all N.B.C. products these graham crackers 
are made of the finest ingredients, under the 
best possible working conditions. National 
Biscuit Company spares no detail in maintain- 


ing the quality reputation which its products 
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Business Advances 
Despite Obstacles 


A THOROUGH test of the recovery 
*” movement in this country will be 
had during the weeks just ahead. 

If business pushes through the 
gathering troubles and uncertainties 
to new heights in the Fall then its 
course may definitely be regarded as 
established. 

If it falters in a way to suggest 
more than seasonal difficulty, new 
Government activity will be in order. 


destroyed most of the country’s 
Spring wheat crop. It has cut deeply into the oats 
crop and crops of other small grains. Those losses 
are serious but repairable. If corn becomes badly 
affected the result will be a real threat to the 
country’s food supply. 

That means: More of the consumer's dollar go- 
ing to food; less to other commodities. More of a 
burden on Government finances; less purchasing 
power in an important section of the country. 
More uncertainty over future farm policy; less as- 
surance on the part of farmers with less inclina- 
tion to spend freely 


TROUBLE IN STEEL WORLD 

Then the basic steel industry faces a variety of 
troubles. 

John L. Lewis is determined to push ahead with 
his organization drive in steel, regardless of the 
fact that his tactics are disrupting the American 
labor movement. Organization spells trouble sooner 
or later when the men demand results. Coal min- 
ing. steel, rubber, automobiles, textiles and needle 
trades are being tied into a single attempted mass 
movement of workers. 

But steel also faces trouble through action of the 
Federal Government. Anti-trust actions are about 
to be started, aimed at the industry's price making 
methods which still are based on the NRA formula. 
The White House is reported to be looking with 
favor on the bill of Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana, which would outlaw basing points in price 
determination. The July 1 price rise in the steel 
industry is viewed with disfavor by the Govern- 
ment. 

When drought troubles and steel troubles are 
overlooked, there remain political uncertainties, 

The campaign is about to get under way with 
gloves off. On the outcome depends the fate of 
pay roll taxes, undistributed earnings taxes, relief 
expenditures, tariff policies, farm bounties, anti- 
trust law enforcement, labor legislation, money 
‘policies—the whole range of factors in Government 
that concern business men. Planning is hardly 
possible under the circumstances. 


AND YET BUSINESS MOVES 

Yet trade continues to forge ahead, with few 
signs of more than a seasonal slack. 

Retail stores reported June of this year to be 
the best since 1930. Many companies reported 
record-breaking sales. Automobile sales for the 
month broke records. 

Residential construction is nearly 60 per cent 
above a year ago, with demand for new houses 
tending to pyramid. This situation is watched as 
the most hopeful in the present business picture. 

Bonus spending—officials now have concluded— 
will be spread over a long period, with its effect dif- 
fused and not concentrated into a brief period. 
Many veterans are using their money to pay off old 
debts. Others are saving part of the payment. 
Few evidences are seen of a vast spending spree. 

If it were not for the uncertainties of the drought 
the Government's leading business appraisers would 
say definitely that the underlying trend is rapidly 
upward, regardless of labor and political uncer- 
tainties. 


WEATHER IS A FACTOR 

But the threat of a corn crop shortage catches 
them up short. 

The 1934 drought found the country with large 
supplies of farm products carried over from previ- 
ous years and a drug on the market. 

The 1936 drought finds the country without 
burdensome excess supplies and the destruction 
that occurs cannot be offset by sales of old-crop 
commodities at higher prices. 

Weather is the great unknown 
present business situation. 

A break for the better would lead to prediction 
of a broad business improvement in the Fall. 

A break for the worse would cause Officials to 
assert that the continuance of a broad and rapid 
upturn would depend on the ability of the Govern- 
ment to fill the purchasing power gap left by 
drought. 

Government spending remains the principal fac- 
tor in the present recovery movement. So long as 
it can ‘continue, without resulting in a run-away 
price situation, the recovery trend can be protected 
from a severe reverse. 


Drought has 


factor in the 


The Cooperative Movement 


Two Main Types: The Consumer 
And That of the Producer 


ATEST bugaboo of business men is the threat- 

ened development of consumer cooperatives on 
a broad scale. 

President Roosevelt is sending a committee to 
Europe to study the cooperative societies of Eng- 
land and the Scandinavian countries. 

He became excited about this European consumer 
movement after reading a book about how the 
cooperatives of Sweden brought the business men 
of that country to heel. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, is 
adding to the agitation with observations about 
the pleasures of the cooperative way of life as con- 
trasted with the competitive. 

Some leaders in American retail organizations 
had become excited earlier as a result of the 
growth of some consumer-owned gasoline filling 
Stations. 

What basis is there for any great degree of ex- 
citement? 

Mr. Roosevelt is sending some important officials 
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TRADE PUSHES THROUGH BARRIERS—CONSUMER 


CO-OPS FACE A ROUGH ROAD—THE TAX LOAD 





BUSINESS activity continued on an upward trend 
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during June. 


Conditions were reported improved over May in 40 States; in only 


seven were recessions in trade noted. 


Retail sales reports indicated 


continued rise in consumer purchasing. Wheat and feed grains prices 
advanced because of drought reports. Cotton futures were at highest 
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level recorded in months. 


These maps of monthly business trends 


are prepared by The United Staies News from the Federal Reserve 
System's reports of check payments on individual accounts through- 
out the country with allowance made for changes in the wholesale com- 
modity price index of the Department of Labor. 





to Europe to find out. 


He could have learned from + 


Their cooperatives last year handled $1,343,000,000 + 
worth of farm products—or about 20 per cent of 


The cooperatives not only maintain retail stores 
in those countries, but enter into production of 


officials on the job in Washington who have spent 
much of their lifetime in contact with consumer 
movements in this country and abroad. 


THE PRODUCER TYPE 

What follows is gleaned from interviews with 
these officials. 

First, they emphasize that the cooperative move- 
ment is divided into two parts—one involving co- 
operation among agricultural producers to cut 
marketing costs and to buy certain supplies in 
large quantities; the other involving cooperation 
among the masses of city consumers endeavoring 
to cut down the cost of things they buy by reducing 
distribution expenses. 

Cooperation among agricultural producers has 
developed in the United States on a broad basis. 
To get advantages of large-scale operation farm- 





the total. Their membership included 2,490,000 
farmers—or an important proportion of the farm- 
ers of the country. 


THE CONSUMER TYPE 

But when it comes to consumer 
things are different. 

The consumer cooperative movement has reached 
its highest development in England where nearly 
every laboring family is a member of a cooperative 
society. Scandinavian countries also show a high 
development, with Sweden, especially, catching the 
eye of the President because of a book written by 
Marquis Childs, a Washington correspondent for a 
St. Louis newspaper. 

The writer of the book pictured the Swedes using 
their cooperatives to beat the flour trust, the over- 


cooperatives 


goods, maintaining their own factories, their own 
raw material sources and their own wholesale es- 
tablishments, 


CONDITIONS DIFFER HERE 

Experts working for the United States Govern- 
ment, who have delved deeply into the problems 
of cooperatives and their adaptability to this 
country, are almost uniformly convinced that there 
are inherent barriers to transplantation of that 
system. 

They give as reasons: 

First, consumer cooperative movements developed 
abroad from the spur of economic necessity, just as 
producer cooperative movements developed in this 
country. 

The saving of a “pence in a pound,” or about two 


ers are forced to band together. 


shoe thrust and other Swedish trusts. 


cents in a $5 purchase was regarded by an English- 
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WHENCE COMES INFLATION? 
By ORRIN G. WOOD 
President, Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of America 


YHE investor fears inflation for many 


| 
| 


improving, real estate is still at a sub- 
normal level. 

Whence, therefore, comes this fear of 
inflation? In my judgment, it comes 
from two sources. The first is from our 
banking situation—the tremendous pos- 


_ 


Since 1936 the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System have trebled 
their holdings of Government bonds and 


+ 


but also the freest opportunity to do 
either as best serves his needs. ... 


Another deduction permitted by the 


the holdings of the Federal Reserve | record is that in a free, open and con- 

Banks have almost quadrupled. | tinuous market pub- 

Of the total gross increase of $18,- | lic participants in 
j 


reasons, but perhaps the major ones sibility of loan and deposit expansion 000,000,000 in our national deft during securities can apply 

i eat bevause. inflation due to the abnormal reserves of our this period, $10,000,000,.000 has gone to | their knowledge and 
, nad - caus ‘ : , ge ¢ 
a = banks, and its usual partner, low interest our Federal Reserve Banks and the the results of their 


turns all industry into a great specu- 





rates, the temptress who urges the use 


member banks of the system, 








research into values 


setae napa. eannaee = al aad bervanr | Of these reserves, | The Federal budget is therefore the to the advantage 
knell of thrift if it reaches a violent The second and most realistic cause first source from which inflation may | and protection of 
form; lastly, because aS ae oe | of the fear of inflation is the present start. The cure for this incipient dis- | their savings which 
hedge against it.... state of our Federal finances. Since the | ease is the prompt balancing of the bud- are lodged in securi- 
Is there any cause fer a cer’ of in- | vane, some, ae the hsoongren Govern- | get—(From an address before the In- | ties. This thought 
flation in this country today? The | ment last had a balanced budget, we | stitute of Public Affairs, University of | might be considered 
r eS holesale commodity | have ——— a deficit of approxi- | Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., July 6.) | Chain Gan from another point 
pr ave ng Hr —— pri Our “ tg ng | . : of view. A free mar- 

ine u 0 abor | ppl ae go Reyer um $15,- ket for honest securities, backed by 

atisuics HAs IN- | youws o 916,000,000. Our gross | | strong assets and earning power, facili- 

creased from a low debt has more than done so, and now | STOCK EXCHANGE; ITS PURPOSE | tates the acquisition of capital by cor- 


of 59.8 in February, 
1933, to 79.7 in April 
of this year. But 
this is not alarming 
in the course of the 
omergence from the 





Stands at $34,264,000,000. 

Yet it is not only the deficits and the 
increasing debt which cause concern but 
the method of financing used by the 
Governrient. If the bonds necessary to 
supply funds to cover the Government 


By CHARLES R. GAY 
President, New York Stock Exchange 
1 baked YORK Stock Exchange neither 

buys nor sells securities. Its only 
interest in the business conducted upon 


porations. ... 

The services of and the methods of 
conducting business on stock exchanges 
have attained their preseni effectiveness 
through evolution and experience; the 
experience of the public as well as of 


: depth of a depres- deficit were sold to investors no increase its floor is to see to it that just and | Mite crn Should . eto . 

sion | in the circulating medium would take equitable principles of trade are un- | ri: eagle pe oe sete ages te 

Orrin G. Wood Tr sre ave no signs | Place and the absorption of investment swervingly adhered to. ... A stock ex- impairment of present, highly-geare 
rere are no signs and smoothly working market equip- 


of unwise use of credit by industry. The 
total loans of member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, which include loans 
to industry, stood as of March 4, 1936, at 
$12,098.000,000, as against $22,839,946,000 
in March, 1931. 

There are no signs of excessive use 
of funds for loans on securities. The 
total loans of members of the New York 
Stock Exchange as of May 29, 1936, was 
$969,000,000 and while this is an increase 
from $243,000,000 since June 1932, it is 
less than one-seventh of the June, 1929, 
figure. 

Is there danger in the commodity 
markets? Certainly there seems to be 
none today. On June 20, 1936, the vol- 
ume of open contracts for the future 
delivery of grain on the Chicag: Board 
of Trade reached the lowest point on 
record since statistics were started in 
July, 1923. 

Are there signs of speculation in real 
estate? Certainly not, While certain 
types of real estate in some places are 





funds would gradually bring pressure 
through higher interest rates. The in- 
vestor would simply turn over his de- 
posit or his money to the Government 
in return for its promise to pay. 

When, however, the Government sells 
bonds to a commercial bank, that bank 
gives the Government credit by way of 
a deposit, and there is thus created an 
addition to the deposit circulating me- 
dium of the country which will con- 
tinue until the bond is eventually paid 
by the Government. 

But there is one step still in advance 
of this; if Government bonds are bought 
by a Federal Reserve Bank, there will 
have been created additional reserves for 
the member banks which will form the 
base for an increase in deposit money 
of ten times the amount of the purchase. 

Both these operations, therefore, are 
of a definitely inflationary nature—the 
creation of an addition to the purchas- 
ing medium having no relation to the 
production and exchange of goods and 
services. 


change is merely a market place, pro- 
vided to facilitate buying and selling of 

under prices arrived § at 
broad competiton, with expe- 
dition and economy. If any stock ex- 
change went outside these bounds of 
utility, it not only would soon cease to 
serve the public interest but would, it- 
self, cease to exist. ... 

The fiction, erroneously accepted by 
many, that the Exchange fixes prices, 
has caused an infinite amount of mis- 
chief. .. . The place and the opportunity 
for buyers and sellers to get together for 
an exchange of ideas about price, and 
to act upon decisions voluntarily arrived 
at, are provided to the fullest extent by 
a stock exchange. And out of them arises 
a thought of primary importance to a 
free market and to the public welfare. 
That has to do with true flexibility of a 
market, and in turn with liquidity—the 
right of an investor or speculator to a 
market which will permit him to get the 
fairest and best prices obtainable when 
he sells, the lowest prices when he buys, 


securities, 
through 


ment and practices, I am certain that 
not much time would pass before the 
public made its dissatisfaction felt in 
positive ways. 

The users of market facilities, whether 
they be investors or speculators, are 
looking to those of us who have the 
responsibility of stock exchange man- 
agement for continued vigilance against 
any impairment of service and of other 
vital elements which affect investments 
in securities and the opportunity to ex- 
ercise free judgment. 

This impression, I am sure, is shared 
by everyone who carries any degree of 
responsibility toward the maintenance 
of free markets. I feel that I may 
speak for the New York Stock Exchange 
in this connection, and by reason of 
events of the last 18 months, I am sure 
that the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission realizes its responsibility in this 
respect.—(From an address before In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., July 7.) 
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man as an important saving. Foreign consumers 
pinch their pennies, American consumers are in- 
clined to be less concerned over pennies and to 
prefer service and packaging to the saving of a 
few cents. 

Second, the consumer cooperative movement de- 
veloped in Europe just about the time the depart- 
ment store and mail order house was developing 
in this country. 

Consumer co-ops grew through applying many of 
the same efficiencies that the American retail trade 
has applied through chains and department stores 
and mail order houses. In fact, chain store de- 
velopment in England today is reported to be mak- 
ing inroads into the cooperative field. 

Third, consumer cooperatives are built around 
a strong labor movement and involve class loyal- 
ties and sacrifices to keep them alive. 

This country has no strong labor movement. 

Fourth, cooperatives of consumers are a matter 
of very slow growth and involve sacrifices on the 
part of their members during the period of growth. 

Americans are found to want a big range of 
products, to have a wide selection and to be inter- 
ested in style. Cooperatives, in their first stages, 
are not equipped to compete with the big distribu- 
tion systems and have diffculty growing. 


THREAT TO SMALL MERCHANT 


Fifth, consumer cooperatives are chiefly a threat 
to the small relatively inefficient merchant. 

These small merchants have just demonstrated 
their political power in forcing through Congress 
the Robinson-Patman anti-chain store law. To 
expect them to sit idly by while Congress passes 
laws to extend financial assistance to cooperative 
groups would be too much, in the view of inter- 
ested officials. 

The men who have done most to investigate 
consumer cooperation are the least excited over its 
potentialities within this country. 

They say that co-ops have been developed with 
a fair degree of success among certain foreign 
groups in American cities, where the racial tie is 
a factor. 

To the extent that the present threat results in 
added efficiency in distribution, officials think that 
it will have a salutary effect. But beyond that 
they are unwilling to go in predicting a successful 
future for the consumer cooperative movement. 


Salaries Versus Taxes 


Which the Heavier Burden 
On Industry? Two Arguments 


IG BUSINESS in this country is engaged at the 
moment in an effort to convince the public of 
two things. They are: 

1—That salaries to executives of American cor- 
porations are not excessive. 

2.—That taxes are eating up a vast amount of 
money that might find its way into pay rolls, ac- 
tually causing industry to spend 34 cents in taxes 
for each dollar it spends on labor. 

The National Association of Manufacturers re- 
ports that “executive salaries, including bonuses, 
comprised but 3 per cent of the total pay roll of 
American industry, six-tenths of 1 per cent of sales, 
and 13 cents for each share of common stock. 
Taxes, on the other hand, took 34 per cent of pay 
rolls.” 

Individual salaries of corporation executives, 
when above $15,000, are made public by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. These salaries 
have been known to run as high, in one or two in- 
stances, as $300,000, and with bonuses to more than 
$1,000,000. 

Whether, in the aggregate, salaries are too high 
is a subject on which official opinions differ. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has shown that he believes the $75,- 
000 paid to the President of the United States 
might well be a top for industrial salaries. 

What the public thinks may be reflected in in- 
come tax laws, which take a large proportion of 
earnings above $100,000. What workers in par- 
ticular industries think of executive salaries may 
be determined by the degree of labor unrest. 

Government economists say that large salaries 
are not so common in other countries, where execu- 
tives are paid less for their services. Salaries above 
$25,000 are said to be uncommon in English cor- 
porations, even where the executives operate world- 
wide enterprises requiring statesmanship as well 
as technical ability. 

Government Officials and members of Congress 
are inclined to question the qualities of statesman< 
ship and economic understanding possessed by 
many of this country’s highest paid executives as 
a consequence of their endorsement of policies that 
led up to 1929. 


TWO VIEWS OF TAXES 

But it is on the question of taxes that industry 
is going to run into its biggest argument with 
Treasury and Federal Reserve Board experts. 

Their attitude toward taxes and the business 
man’s attitude are strikingly different. 

To judge by statements made to newspapers 
through their organizations, business men look 
at tax payments as a total loss so far as they are 
concerned. 

But that isn’t the way the Government experts 
look at it. 

They assert that the result in the form of pure 
chasing power is about the same whether the dol- 
lars that go into taxes are spent by the Govern- 
ment or by industry. 

If the Government collects taxes from the steel 
industry and then spends tax money on public 
works, on building battleships and on doing a va- 
riety of things using steel, the industry may actu- 
ally profit by the exchange. 

Similarly, the automobile and oil industries may 
appear to pay a large proportion of their earnings 
in taxes, but they certainly are not injured by the 
expenditure of the tax revenue on roads and on 
traffic protection. The tax money necessarily does 
not disappear into thin air. 

In other words, trom the expert’s point of view, 
taxes, if properly levied, are simply a means of di- 
viding up the national income and keeping it at 
work. They look at taxes as a means of effecting 
a more equitable distribution of the income of in- 
dustry and in that way tending to smooth out 
cyclical ups and downs. 

Of course, they say, taxes can be inequitably 
levied and can be a retarding influence if so levied, 
but they look at the problem as one of using taxing 
power to plug up leaks in the stream of purchas- 
ing power. 

The tax debate on a violent scale is still in the 
future, but its lines are beginning to be clear. 

OweEN Scorr. 
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That 


]NFANTILE paralysis will not. 


be “unduly prevalent this Sum- 
mer,” forecasts the Public Health 
Service. Latest development in 
fight against the disease, scientifi- 
cally known as poliomyelitis, is a 
nasal spray which has been used 
successfully in preventing the dis- 
ease in monkeys and may prove 
successful with man. 
x * * 
NEARLY two million persons 
who lived in cities, towns or 
villages in 1930 had moved to 
farms by 1935 and were tabulated 
by the Agriculture Census as part 
of the “back-to-the-land” move- 
ment which has occurred since 
1929. 
kk * 
RECONSTRUCTION F in ance 
Corporation holdings in 6,068 
banks have been reduced by one- 
fourth or from a peak of $1,066,- 
016,003 to $756,915,566. 
* & * 
REPRESENTATIVES from 34 
non-Federal law enforcement 
agencies are expected to attend 
the third session of the Police 
Training School of the Justice 
Department which opens July 20 
for a 12 weeks’ course. 
xk 
(CONGRESS, in a measure now 
~ signed by the President, pro- 
vided the first official recognition 
of the large area in the continent 
of Antarctica which was claimed 
for this country by Lincoln Ells- 
worth. The law authorizes the 
President to present a medal of 
appropriate design to the explorer 
for his Antarctic aerial survey. 
x * 
CONGRESSIONAL joint res- 
olution recently signed by the 
President provides $250,000 for a 
Department of Agriculture cam- 
paign against the grasshopper 
plague which is destroying crops 
in 21 States. 
x wk * 
INDER a new Federal act local 
steamship inspectors are 
barred from boards investigating 
serious marine accidents involv- 
ing loss of life. Hereafter a spe- 
cial board is to be appointed, do- 
ing away with the system under 
which the “Morro Castle” and the 
“Mohawk” disasters were investl- 
gated by officials responsible for 
the condition of the vessels. 
xk * 
REHABILITATION work is be- 
ing carried on for more than 
40,000 persons under the Federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 
Through the cooperations of Fed- 
eral and State agencies last year 
nearly 10,000 physically handi- 
capped were restored to self-sup- 
porting employment. 
x ke 


TENTATIVE safety rules for 

motor carriers have been 
drafted by the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and have been 
submitted to interested organiza- 
tions throughout the country for 
criticism preparatory to outlining 


a final draft. 
x * * 


TASTER air mail schedules to 

Central and South America 
were set in operation last week. 
The Post Office Department an- 
nounces that service from this 
country to Rio de Janeiro is being 
increased from once a week to 
twice a week and that service is 
being improved throughout the 


southern air lines. 
x*rt 


(CALIFORNIA had the largest 

. per capita gasoline consump- 
tion in 1935. It used nearly twice 
as much gasoline per capita as did 
Illinois, New York or Pennsyl- 


vania. 
xk * 


ALTHOUGH delegates from 25 

countries have signed a con- 
vention for suppression of illicit 
traffic narcotic drugs, the United 
States has refused to sign on the 
ground that the agreement is a 
retrograde step for this country 
and would weaken rather than 
strengthen available international 
measures as well as jeopardize the 
United States extradition system. 

x *e 

[EXAMINATIONS were given 

-last week to the largest class 
—81,000 persons—of applicants for 
civil service ratings as stenog- 
raphers and typists in the history 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

xk * 

(CHEMICAL study of substances 

in agricultural products con- 
tributing to hay fever, asthma, 
hives, and related afflictions is be- 
ing established in the Agriculture 
Department. It is estimated by 
the Department that one-tenth of 
the population suffers from these 


diseases. 
*~ k * 


A UTOMOBILE accident fatali- 
"ties in 86 principal cities 
showed a 10 per cent decline dur- 
ing the first half of this year as 
compared with the corresponding 
period last year. 
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Drought’s Trademark—A Bleached Skull 
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2. Lonely Acres—Abundance to Scarcity 
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4. Victims of the Sun-scorched Plains 
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5. Planned Farming—Man’s Ablest Ally 
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Broke the Plains” 
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American Tragedy 
THIS is an ugly story— 

It is a story of rainless skies, a 
burning sun and winds furnace-like 
in heat. 

It is a story of drought, of nature 
at its worst. 

Men know searing heat. They know 
it in the waves that beat up from city 
pavements. They also know it in the 
burning sun that shrivels crops, leaves 
farmsteads destitute, bleaches cattle 
skulls on sun blackened prairies. 

City heat causes discomfort, some- 
times prostrations, sometimes death. 

Drought over the farm belt hits 
America where it feels it most—in the 
bread-box. And the chain of circum- 
stances leading from dead stubble in 
a wheat field to the pantry shelves is 
as terrifying in its simplicity as in its 
cruelty. 

1—Temperatures soar to record 
heights. The mercury tops the 119 de- 
gree mark. 

2.—Crops become shriveled. Water 
becomes scarce. Insects begin their 
devastating march. Farm families 
take to the road—their homes covered 
with a burning shroud—their eyes 
glazed. 

3.—Cattle and other livestock turn 
black under a relentless sun. 

4—In the grain exchanges prices 
soar. The flavor of war days again. 

5.—Eyes turn to Washington. Plans 
are announced for pumping millions 
of dollars into ravaged areas. 
beings must be relieved. Crops and 
livestock must be saved. 

Such in brief is the story of drought. 
Mere words can never adequately ex- 
press the burning menace that leaves 
once fertile acres naked, vegetation 
dead, soil loose to the vagaries of wind. 


INVASION OF THE PLOW 

Drought is an old story. The Great 
Plainsmen knew it. They fought it. 
Drought resistant forage plants were 
their allies. The Spring floods of 
mountain torrents were trapped in 
reservoirs. The science of dry farming 
came into being. The “Great Ameri- 
can Desert” bloomed. 

Times changed. 

More food for industrial America. 
“Wheat will win the War!” Forgotten 
was the harmony of nature. The plow 
broke the plains. Nature in revolt 
used drought, flood, hail, frost, wind 
and pests. 

The warning came in the late 1920’s. 
Heat shimmered on the horizon of the 
farm belt. With few interruptions it 
has remained there ever since. 

In 1930 the Southwest with Arkan- 
Sas as the focal point began to burn. 
Loans were made to farmers. Rail- 
roads were asked to reduce their 
freight rates. The Red Cross opened 
a $5,000,000 war-chest to aid the needy. 

Four years later came another ma- 
jor drought. Not since Civil War days 
had America experienced anything so 
terrific. For the first time Govern- 
ment played a major role in drought- 
Stricken areas. Emergency agencies, 
went into action. Five hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars was voted 
by Congress to fight the drought. 
Twenty-seven States were severely af- 
fected. Seventy-five per cent of the 
country experienced the drought’s re- 
Sults. Livestock by the thousands was 
Slaughtered to ease the feed situation. 
Yields of food grains tumbled. 


WHEN LIVE SOIL IS LOST 

In that same year of 1934, dust- 
storms swept 300 million tons of fer- 
tile topsoil off the great wheat plains. 
But that is slight compared to the 
calculations of soil specialists. They 
find that every year 400 million tons 
of soil material are washed into the 
Gulf of Mexico by the Mississippi 
River; that three billion tons of soil 
are destroyed by wind and water 
erosion every year; that 100 million 
tons of fine farm land— equal to IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Maryland and North Caro- 
lina combined—have been made un- 
fit for further farm uses; that another 
125 million acres are seriously im- 
paired; that another 100 million acres 
are threatened. 

What to do? 

Three questions become all impor- 
tant at this point. 

What will be done to ease the desti- 
tution and hardships following in the 
wake of the drought? President Roose- 
velt has already indicated the course 
the Government will take. 

What effect will the drought have 
on food prices, on surplus foods for 
humans, on feed for livestock? In the 
long run the weather man probably 
holds the answer. 

Has nature gone on a long-range 
rampage? Will there be a shift in 
governmental policies? To the first 
question scientists say there is no cer- 
tain way of telling when drought may 
be expected. To the second question 
Officials are still puzzling. 

But questions and answers are not 
necessary for one to realize that the 
present crisis raises a flaming question 
as to man’s relation to nature. 

And it isn’t a very pleasant story. 

DEREK Fox. 
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NORTH WESTERN: UNION P 


Not only the fastest long-distance train in the world, but also the 
only Streamline train between Chicago and the Colorado Rockies 
with all these features: 

Deep-cushioned, roomy, reclining coach seats and soft blue 
night lights 

The Frontier Shack, reminiscent of the days of ‘49 

Bedrooom, compartment, open section and private section Pull- 
man accommodations 

Windows in upper berths 

Beautiful observation lounge 

Dining car with ultra-modern Refreshment Lounge 

Registered Nurse-Stewardess to look out for the welfare of all 
passengers 

Air-conditioned throughout. 


AND NOTE THE LOW FARES NOW IN EFFECT— CHICAGO - DENVER 
$20.71 one way in coaches. Tickets on sale daily. 
$27.50 round trip in coaches — every week-end, to August 9 inclusive, 
16-day return limit. 
$34.20 round trip in coaches —also in Pullmans on payment of berth charge. 
Tickets on sale daily. 16-day return limit. 
6:20 pm Lv.... Chicago... Ar. 9:35 am 
2:01 am Ar.... Omaha ... Lv. 1:50 am 
9:20am Ar.... Denver ... Lv. 4:45pm 








Union Pacific Railroad Chicago & North Western Ry. 
904 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 1002 Girard Trust Co. Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
6 S. La Salle St. 148 So. Clark St. 
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BACK OF PEN “BUTTON” 


You touch a switch with your 
finger, serenely unaware of an 
electrical miracle which takes 
place! So dependable has the 
service of electricity become, the 
average user takes it utterly for 
granted. It is news only if at any 
time it ceases to function. 

Power to light a great city... 
power to drive fleets of trains on 
225,000 


horsepower concentrated in a 


the electrified highw BY 00. 


single unit...back of the 
“button!” 
This 165,000 kilowatt turbine- 


generator is one of the latest of a 


Tnatalled by the Philadelphia 
Electric Company and built by 
Westinghouse, this giant single 
shaft generating unit furnishes 
power and light for the Phila- 
delphia district and current for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad's new 
main line electrification between 
New York and Washington. 


long series of West- 
inghouse achievements 
in making electrical 


service better, cheaper, 





more dependable. The 
largest unit of its type in the the generation of electricity in 
world, it occupies a space de- huge quantities...a revolutionary 
signed a few years ago for a step which led to the develop- 
machine of only one-third its ment of the units of present-day 
capacity. A single bolt in the capacities. That spirit of pioneers 
rotor shaft of this giant generator ing, of ceaseless improvement, 
is 310 inches long and weighs inspires to still greater achieve- 
over five tons! ments as Westinghouse enters 
Years ago Westinghouse in- its second half-century. Westing- 
troduced the steam turbine into house Electric & Manufacturing 


Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa, 


America and applied it to 


50 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 














A Handy Way to 
Tell Your Friends 





The easiest way to tell your friends about The United 
States News is ask us to send them a copy so that 
they may see for themselves. So send us the names 
and addresses of one or a dozen of your friends who are 
interested in national affairs. We'll do the rest. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
The Weekly Newsmagazine of National Affairs 
2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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—Blank-Stoller 


A QUESTION OF SALARIES 
Do top executives garner the bulk of the nation’s 
industrial payroll? No, declares the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, of which Colby M. Chester 
(above) is president. The NAM in a survey of 595 
c~mpanies found salary figures of executives averag- 
ing 3 per cent of the total pay roll. 


The SEC Discipline 
Of Stock Dealers 


((ASES looking forward to the sus- 

pension or expulsion from national 
securities exchanges of four members 
charged with stock manipulation by 
SEC are approaching definite stages. 


The 1934 Act gave the Commission power to dis- 
cipline exchange members for violation of the pro- 
visions of the Act or of regulations set up under 
the Act. 

Perhaps the most important manipulation case 
started to date is that of White, Weld & Co., one 
of the oldest New York Stock Exchange houses. 
Hearings on the attempt of SEC to suspend or ex- 
pel this firm from its exchange membership began 
July 7, after many postponements. 

When announcement of this show-cause order 
‘was made, many expressions of surprise were forth- 
coming from Wall Street. Market analysts have 
laid part of the blame for inactive stock markets 
lately to this particular proceeding. 


EXAMINER’S FINDING SET ASIDE 

At the opening session of the proceedings, coun- 
sel for White, Weld & Co. introduced into the record 
a report made by an SEC trial examiner of a previ- 
ous hearing in New York. This report, written by 
Robert G. Page, former administrator of the New 
York regional office, found no violation of law. 

Under its rules of practice, however, SEC con- 
siders an examiner’s report only as an advisory 
opinion. And, according to a statement made the 
first day by the defendants, the Commission 
“seventeen days after the submission of the report, 
issued a second order against White, Weld & Co. 
to show cause why the firm and two of its individual 
partners should not be suspended or expelled from 
the New York Stock Exchange, The New York Curb 
Exchange and the Chicago Board of Trade.” 

Following the example set by defendants in pre- 
vious cases involving manipulation charges, White, 
Weld & Co. made two motions on the first‘day: 

First, to dismiss the entire proceeding “both on 
the merits of the case and on broad constitutional 
grounds.” 

Second, to transfer the hearings from Washing- 
ton to New York. 

The three cases which have preceded this one 
have raised the constitutionality of the Act of 1934. 
The two defendants whose offices are in New York 
have also pleaded to shift the trials to that city, 
for convenience since their accounts and other rec- 
ords are kept there and most of the witnesses live 
there. As yet, the requests have not been granted. 

After a short session on July 7, Thurman Arnold, 
a professor at the Yale Law School, who is acting 
as trial examiner, granted a motion for adjourn- 
ment until July 14. The Commissioners took under 
advisement the two motions made by the pro- 
ponents. . 

Hearings on the order issued to Charles C. 
Wright, specialist of the New York Stock Exchange, 
demanding that he show cause why he should not 
be expelled from his exchange memberships have 
been under way for about a month. 


INQUIRY SET FOR LOS ANGELES 


A significant development in the proceedings 
against Mr. Wright took place July 10, when the 
commissioners granted the motion made by SEC 
counsel to continue the hearing in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

At that time the trial had reached a peculiar im- 
passe. The prosecution, according to SEC, was com- 
pleted except for verification of certain transactions 
in Kinner Airplane common stock on the California 
market. Mr. Wright is charged by the commission 
with having manipulated the price of that issue 
during September, 1935. 

Counsel for the commission suggested that Isidor 
J. Kresel, attorney for the broker, agree that 
abstracts of these transactions be admitted in the 
record. This suggestion was turned down, however, 
and Mr. Kresel demanded that the 217 Los Angeles 
Exchange members who executed orders for Kinner 
stock during the period in question be brought to 
Washington to verify their orders. The Govern- 
ment refused to bear that expense, however, and 
moved that the proceedings be shifted to the West 
Coast. 


STRONG OBJECTION VOICED 

This motion resulted in one of the most bitter 
denunciations of the commission yet voiced in any 
of its proceedings. Mr. Kresel, in attacking the pro- 
posal, told the commission his client would not go 
to California and defied SEC’s power to make Mr. 
Wright travel there. 

In his address to the trial examiner, Mr. Kresel 
referred to the SEC counsel, declaring “I think that 
it is a disgrace that men like that should have the 
power of the Government to grind citizens down. 
Now, we object to going to California, and I tell 
you now that we will not go to California. 

“We are not going to stipulate away our rights. 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE SECURITIES COMMISSION; 
WHAT'S AHEAD FOR THE NATION'S BANKS 





Commission or no commission, there are still courts 
in this land, and we are going to protect our rights 
to the limit here.” 

But the commissioners decided in favor of their 
own lawyers and now the proceedings will begin 
again on July 27, this time in the Los Angeles office 
of the commission. And, if Mr. Kresel maintains 
his defiant attitude, the Government will be the only 
party represented. 

Members of the defense’s legal staff pointed out 
that this situation raises a serious administrative 
question for the SEC. 

That question is, if SEC denies defendants the 
right to be heard in their own city, in the place 
where their records are kept and where they are 
“to be found,” how can they equitably move the 
case 3,000 miles just because the Government’s wit- 
nesses and their records are located in California? 

A report of the trial examiner in the Michael J. 
Meehan case is expected at any time now, after 
which the commissicn must sit as a whole to make 
the final decision. 

Under the regular rules of procedure laid out for 
the SEC trials, the examiner’s report should have 
been in the hands of the commissioners around 
June 6 or 45 days after hearings terminated. 

However, both sides requested that the ordinary 
legal steps be waived in this ease and asked for 45 
days in which to file briefs with the examiner, Wil- 


’ New Problem to Arise 





Disclosure of Corporate 
Financial Data Protested 


{ROM three sources last week arose questions con- 

cerning SEC’s authority to force disclosure of 
corporate financial data. 

In the first place the National Association of 
Manufacturers issued a survey in which, it said, 
“the popular belief that a large percentage of the 
nation’s industrial payroll goes to a handful of top 
executives was shown to be false.” 

SEC requires that salaries be disclosed in regis- 
tration statements filed with’ it and in succeeding 
annual statements. It does not publish any sum- 
marized list of the remunerations, but makes the 
statements available to the public. 

NAM, however, contends that undue prominence 
is given to the salary figures which, in its study 
of 695 companies, averaged but 3 per cent of the 
total payroll. SEC unofficially explans that it has 
no opinion on the proportion these figures bear to 
other disbursements by corporations and that any 
disproportionate display of salaries is not part of 
its program. 

Salary information is included among numerous 


| other data which the Securities and Exchange Act 











—Wide World 


BIDDING AND SELLING—WITH UNCLE SAM AS “POLICEMAN” 


NOT only does the Federal Government scrutinize sales of stocks and bonds but it 
also, under the powers of the new Commodity Exchange Commission, polices markets 


against speculation in such farm products as wheat, cotton, rice, corn, butter, eggs and 
Irish potatoes, etc. Photo shows typical scene on floor of New York Commodity Exchange. 





liam Green, head of the SEC regional office at At- 
lanta. Both the Government and the defense sub- 
mitted voluminous briefs, and counsel for Mr. 
Meehan handed the examiner another bulky docu- 
ment in answer to SEC’s brief. 

Thus in this case no time limitations are im- 
posed on the examiner. In informed circles, how- 
ever, it is reported that the report should reach 
Washington before August 1. His written findings 
are not made public, but go directly to the com- 
missioners for study. The examiner’s report is an 
advisory opinion only and does not have to be de- 
livered to either side in the case, although it 
may be. 

An attempt to take similar action against 
Thomas F. Gagen, a member of the Boston Stock 
Exchange, has traveled exactly the same distance. 

Hearings have been completed, briefs from both 
sides have been filed with the examiner, who is 
studying all the testimony preparatory to making 
his report. 


FIVE SIMILAR ACTIONS 

Altogether the SEC started five actions charging 
manipulation. A case against two members of the 
Denver Stock Exchange has been suspended be- 
cause of the fact that the exchange itself has ob- 
tained a suspension of its registration as a na- 
tional securities exchange. 

From the final decislon of the commissioners in 
these cases appeal may be taken by the defend- 
ants to the Circuit Court of Appeals. From that 
body’s opinion appeal may be taken by either side 
directly to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is understood that the appeal for the Gov- 
ernment, should the Circuit Court decide against 
the SEC, would be made by the commission itself, 
rather than by the Department of Justice. 


SUMMARY OF CASES 

The live cases may be summarized as follows: 

Charles C. Wright et al.: Liable to suspension or 
expulsion from five national exchanges, including 
the New York Stock and Curb Exchanges, charged 
with alleged illegal operation of Kinner Airplane 
and Motor Company common stock registered on 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 

White, Weld & Co.: Facing the same punishment; 
SEC charges defendant with market rigging of 
common stock of A. O. Smith Company on the New 
York Curb Exchange. 

Michael J. Meehan: SEC claims this member of 
important exchanges “rigged” the common stock 
of Bellanca Aircraft listed on the New York Curb 
Exchange. 

Thomas F. Gagen: Holds a seat only on the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange where the SEC stated that “it 
had reason to believe” that he had been “creating 
a false and misleading appearance with respect to 
the market” for the East Boston Company com- 
mon stock. 

Brokers and their customers throughout the 
country are awaiting the outcome of these four 
trials with great interest, since upon the decisions 
rendered depends the question of whether or not 
SEC can remain as the “czar” of the exchanges. A 
Supreme Court decision on the legality of this 
power might conceivably upset the whole program. 








of 1934 empowers the commission to request and 
which it directs the commission to make available 
to present and prospective stockholders. 

Some companies have challenged the Govern- 
ment’s right to make public their financial data 
arguing that the disclosures tend to benefit their 
competitors more than investors. In individual in- 
stances SEC has granted confidential treatment of 
specific information when it felt that secrecy was 
warranted. 

The Diamond Match Co. on July 8, filed an appeal 
with the District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
charging that the Securities and Exchange Act of 
1934 is unconstitutional. Action came as a pro- 
test to a commission order which would reveal 
figures for 1934 regarding the company’s gross sales, 
net sales and cost of goods sold. 

All appeals from SEC’s decisions go directly to 
this Court of Appeals. Diamond Match’s appeal 
raises to 21 the total of similar suits filed in that 
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WHEN public examination by the Securities and 

Exchange Commission of the large investment 
trusts begins late this month, the spotlight of the 
financial world will be turned on David Shenker, 
chief counsel to the investigation. 

SEC’s attempt to write an authoritative treatise on 
the trusts will depend largely on the questions 
which Mr. Shenker puts to the officials of those 
organizations. 

Born in New York, 36 years ago, Mr. Shenker at- 
tended schools there and was graduated from the 
College of the City of New York in 1921, with a 
B. S. degree and a Phi Beta Kappa Key. 

Continuing his studies at the Columbia Law 
School, he received an LL.B. degree in 1924 and also 
a Kent scholarship for “distinguished legal scholar- 
ship.” Mr. Shenker also found time during his law 
student days to help edit the Columbia Law Re- 
view. 

Following graduation from Columbia, Mr. Shenker 
practiced law in New York in partnership with his 
brother until Ferdinand Pecora was called upon by 
a Senate committee to investigate stock exchanges. 
Invited to serve as an assistant to Mr. Pecora, Mr. 
Shenker broke up the family law firm and since 
then has been employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Senate inquiry into securities markets re- 
sulted in 20,000 pages of testimony and more than 
a thousand individual exhibits, the great mass of 
which was highly technical and intricate. It was 
Mr. Shenker who pored over these pages and ex- 
hibits to draft the final report, which document 
laid the groundwork for the Securities Act of 1933 
and the Securities and Exchange Act of 1934. 

On the creation of SEC, Mr. Pecora became one 
of its commissioners and Mr. Shenker joined its 
legal staff. The former subsequently resigned to 
become a justice in the New York State Supreme 
Court. Mr. Shenker continued his work with SEC, 
where he has been instrumental in drawing up reg- 
ulations with respect to the integral government of 
stock exchanges, “when-issued” trading and “peg- 
ging” and stabilizing of stock prices. 
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court against the Government, all of which have 
raised doubts as to the constitutionality of the Act. 

The third consideration of disclosures came in a 
hearing which primarily dealt with amendments to 
the Securities and Exchange Act of 1934 having 
to do with unlisted trading. 

The Bower Roller Bearing Co. common stock had 
been fully listed on the Detroit Stock Exchange 
since 1917 and also traded in the unlisted depart- 
ment of the New York Curb Exchange for some 
years. Under the unlisted amendments, which be- 
came law during the last session of Congress, an 
issue can be traded unlisted on an exchange only 
so long as it is fully listed on another. Unlisted 
trading is a type of dealing in which the company 
does not apply for listing and consequently gives 
much less detailed information on its affairs to 
the exchanges than do listed issuers. 

Recently SEC denied confidential treatment of 
Bower’s figures on salaries, contracts with officers 
and bonuses and profit-sharing agreements. In- 
there. As yet the requests have not been granted. 
approval of its stockholders to delist the stock from 
the Detroit market. Automatically, therefore, the 
New York Curb would also lose the stock. 

The latter institution asked that the issue be left 
on its board “for the protection of stockholders 
and prospective buyers.” From the Detroit market 
came the argument that this would give unfair 
advantage to the Curb since other companies whose 
stocks are now traded unlisted there might follow 
Bower’s example. 

This is the first case to appear under the unlisted 
amendments and the decision rendered on it will 
create a precedent for subsequent proceedings of 
the same nature. 

Involved” are these questions: the right of cor- 
porations to keep secret some of their fiscal affairs; 
the whole problem of unlisted trading; and, finally, 
the increasingly important question of whether SEC 
regulations are driving business from the smaller 
exchanges to the two New York markets, 





Latest SEC Rulings 


Dealers Exempted From Some 
Purchase Restrictions 


(THREE new rulings were made by the SEC last 

week. The first was in the form of an amend- 
ment to a section of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act which requires SEC approval of pur- 
chases of public utility securities. 

Peviously approval had to be obtained by any 
prospective buyer who owned 5 per cent or more 
of the voting stock of the company and who also 
owned 5 per cent or more of similar stock in any 
other public utility or holding company. 

The new amendment exempts brokers and deal- 
ers from these restrictions in so far as their pur- 
chases arise in the ordinary course of their broker- 
age business. In other words, in the future brokers 
and dealers will not have to file applications for 
permission to make such purchases, with the ex- 
ception of certain limitations which are imposed 
upon them. 

The second ruling Is highly technical and per- 
mits the use of the registration form for new se- 
curities under the Securities Act of 1933 in in- 
stances where the issuer is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of a corporation which was merged into the 
issuer. 

An amendment to another form for registration 
eases the burden on reporting corporations in re- 
gard to any financial statements submitted because 
of changes in stock ownership, property or busi- 
ness of the company. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
DAVID SHENKER 





Because he has, according to one of his friends 
in the SEC, “an amazing memory for infinitesimal 
details,” Mr. Shenker’s experiences in the last four 
years should stand him in good stead in the present 
inquiry. 

As regards philosophy of government, Mr. Shenker 
might be called a “pragmatic liberal.” More ex- 
explicitly, he believes that if regulation is to be im- 
posed upon business and financial interests, it must 
be on a realistic basis. Restrictions are not an end 
in themselves, in other words; if in imposing regu- 
lations, you lose workability, nothing has been 
gained in the long run. 

Mr. Shenker personally is a likeable individual. 
His associates say that, in his questioning of in- 
vestment trust officials, he will be firm, but will 
proceed in such a manner as not to create antagon- 
ism on the part of the witnesses. 
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—Wide World 
MOVES FOR DISMISSAL 


John Lord O’Brian, counsel for White, Weld & Co., 

one of the oldest New York Stock Exchange firms, 

counters an SEC move to suspend or expel the firm 

from exchange membership with a statement that 

neither the firm or its individual partners violated 

the securities legislation and that the legislation itself 
is unconstitutional, 


Banking World Now 


On a Sounder Basis 


ONDITIONS of the nation’s banks 

have improved materially since 
the bank holiday in March, 1933. 
This is evidenced by repayments to 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


; In 1933 the banks began to raise capital by sell- 
ing preferred stock or capital notes to the RFC 
and now they are buying or preparing to buy back 
those securities. 

On July 6, Jesse Jones, chairman of the corpora= 
tion, reported a reduction of $309,100,437 in the 
RFC’s holdings of preferred stock in banks. This 
testifies to an increase of private bank holdings. 

Included in those making repayments are most 
of the large banks which originally sold stock or 
notes to the RFC. Mr. Jones pointed out that pre- 
ferred stock retirements had been made by Na-< 
tional City Bank of New York, Chase National 
Bank, First National Bank of Chicago, and Manu- 
facturers Trust of New York. 

The Government began its policy of providing 
the banks with new capital shortly after the bank 
holiday ended. Mr. Jones announced that since 
that time total preferred stock and capital notes 
bought in 6,068 banks aggregated $1,044,937,053. 

At the time these investments were made by the 
Government the banks had an aggregate sound 
capital, subordinate to RFC funds, of $1,766,266,571, 


CAPITAL ENHANCEMENT 


According to Mr. Jones, the latest examination 
of these same 6.068 banks showed that this locally 
owned capital had a sound value of $2,360,288,166, 
In other words, since the time of RFC’s invest- 
ments, the capital of these banks has been in- 
creased by about 33 per cent. 

For the national banks in the group the increase 
has been 66 per cent, in non-member State banks 
63 per cent, and in member State banks 8 per cent. 

Of the group, 90 per cent are paying their inter- 
est and dividends currently. The amount disbursed 
by the 90 per cent comprises 92 per cent of the 
total payable. 

Among the influences which have aided the 
banking institutions to supplant the RFC as the 
largest single source of bank capital in the coun- 
try might be listed the increase in the value of se- 
curities, which enhance the value of the bank’s 
holdings of stocks. 

This same advance in security prices has added 
value to the collateral behind some of the bank 
loans, which has given the banks an opportunity 
to reduce reserves against the loans, and then to 
use these reserves for the retirement of RFC 
obligations. 

Reserves were set free for retirement purposes 
also come from the betterment in business which 
has improved the soundness of some loans to cor- 
porations, interest and payments on the principle 
of which had ceased. Now that payments have 
Started again on these borrowings, the banks’ re- 
serves can be lowered by a comparable amount. 


REPORT ON RECEIVERSHIPS 


Also last week came the monthly report on the 
completion of liquidation of receiverships from the 
office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

William Prentiss, Jr., Acting Comptroller, an< 
nounced the completion of liquidation of 16 receiv- 
erships during June. This brought to 405 the total 
of receiverships finally closed or restored to sole 
vency since the bank holiday. 

Mr. Prentiss reported that total disbursements 
to depositors and other creditors of these institu- 
tions, excluding 42 which have been restored to 
solvency, totaled $112,064,736, representing an 
average return of 74.36 per cent of total liabilities, 








New Issues Registered 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission ane 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 

THE AMERICAN COACH & BODY COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 40,000 shares of $5 par value common stock, 
of which 20,000 shares are presently owned by stock- 
holders. Proceeds are to be used for purchase of ade 
ditional plant facilities and working capital. McDon- 
ald-Coolidge & Co., Cleveland, is the principal undere 
writer. 

GANNETT COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., 6,985 shares of 
no par value $6 cumulative convertible preferred stock 
and 6,985 shares of no par value Class B stock, the lat- 
ter being reserved for conversion of the preferred on a 
share for share basis. All the stock registered was 
sold to employes of the company. ‘ 

CUMBERLAND BASIN MINES, Denver, Colo., 2,985,000 
shares of common stock, proceeds from which are to 
be applied to development and improvement of prop- 
erty. 
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‘ AMERICAN business in 1935 
continued its steady climb 
from depression lows. The De- 
partment of Commerce’s latest 
study of national income shows 
that “national income produced” 
advanced to 53 billion dollars in 
1935 from 48.4 billion dollars the 
previous year, while “national 
income paid out” also increased 
by 3.4 billions to 53.6 billion 
dollars. 


This marks the first time since 
1929 that the outgo has so closely 


approximated the income produced. 


That year was the last in which in- 
come produced exceeded that paid 
out. 

What do these figures on income 
represent? 

Considerable controversy sur- 
rounds the use of this terminology, 
and the National Conference on 
Wealth and Income is working on 
proposals for clarification of the 
terms. 

But in the Department of Com- 
merce’s study, conducted by Robert 
R. Nathan, chief, Income Section, 
Division of Economic Research, here 
is what the terms signify: 

“National income produced” equals 
the net value of goods and services 
produced. In other words, it con- 
sists of the selling price of all com- 
modities produced and services ren- 
dered minus the value of raw ma- 
terials and machinery used in pro- 
duction. 

“National income paid out” is 
composed of wages, salaries, inter- 
est, dividends, individual withdraw- 
als, net rents and royalties for the 
services. 

When income produced is more 
than that paid out, business has 
kept a part of the net product which 
is called “business savings.” How- 
ever, if the income produced is 
smaller, then the enterprises have 
drawn upon their capital and these 
drafts are termed “business losses.” 

As pointed out above, 1929 was the 


Industries’ Receipts and Outlays Climbing Along With Wages 





And Salaries Paid to Employes 


last year in which corporations ag- 
gregated “business savings;” since 
then they have displayed “business 
losses,” or, as the Department’s new 
terminology has it, “negative busi- 
ness savings.” 

Income produced totaled 53 bil- 
lion dollars in 1935 as compared 
with 39.5 billion dollars in the low 
year, 1932, and 81 billion dollars in 
1929. Thus an advance of about 34 
per cent has been scored from the 
depression’s depth, which is equal 
to about one-third of the decline 
from 1929 to 1932. 


PRICE LEVEL LOWER 


But because of a decline in prices 
since 1929, the 1935 income produced 
is still more than one-third below 
1929’s level. 

As to the outgo, the Deparament’s 
survey shows that last year’s figure 
is 68 per cent of the 1929 total. A 
drop took place from the peak 1929 
figure of 78.6 billion dollars to 44.9 
billion dollars four years later. 

From 1933 to 1935 income paid out 
advanced about half as far as in- 
come produced did, increasing by 19 
per cent. In comparison with the 
1929-1933 decline, this rise is 25 per 
cent. 

Particularly pleasing to officials is 
the substantial drop in “business 
losses” since 1932. Estimated at 660 
millions, this item for 1935 is one- 
third of 1924’s total, less than 8 per 
cent as large as 1933’s, and the low- 
est of any year since the depression 
set in. 


NEARER TO A PROFIT 

Thus American business concerns 
in the aggregate are coming nearer 
and nearer to the point where their 
efforts will again show a profit. As 
a matter of fact, Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper last week disclosed that 
his Department’s estimates for 1936 


actually show “positive s&avings” 
rather than losses. 

How closely business last year ap- 
proached a point where it could 
show a profit 1s seen in the fact that 
income produced equaled nearly 99 
per cent of income paid out. This 
proportion in 1932 was 82 per cent. 

Mr. Nahan’s summary of what has 
taken place follows: 

“Although part of this sharp re- 
duction in negative savings since 
1932 is due to increased valuation 
of inventories as a result of the ad- 
vance in prices, nevertheless the 
change reflects not only the basic 
improvement which has occurred 
during that period but also serves to 
indicate an early return to the point 
where the business establishments 
of the country will, as an aggregate, 
be able not only to pay dividends but 
also to enjoy positive business sav- 
ings.” 

Who profited by the increased dis- 
bursements of business last year? 


SALARIES, WAGES UP 


Compensation of all employes rose 
more than 7 per cent and was 70 
per cent as large as in 1929. Sal- 


aries and wages formed 67 per cent 


of the total national income paid 
out, larger than in any year covered 
by the study. 

Total dividends and interest pay- 
ments increased 2 per cent as bond- 
holders and stockholders took in 65 
per cent of the amount they re- 
ceived six years before. The propor- 
tion of the income paid out in the 
form of interest and dividends de- 
clined to a new low of 13.6 per cent 
as compared with 14.3 per cent in 
1929 and 16.5 per cent in 1932. 

Other. items in the outgo column 
accounted for the remainder as fol- 
lows: Work relief wages, 2.5 per 
cent; net rents and royalties, 2.9 


per cent; other labor income, 1.9 per ! 


cent; and withdrawals by private 
owners, 16.2 per cent. 
How did the individual income 


fluctuate during those six years? 

Again, the study shows a sharp 
drop from 1929 to 1933, and then a 
gradual increase to the end of 1935. 
The survey stresses the fact, how- 
ever, that per capita income figures 
do not represent the average income 
of all employable persons or even 
the average income of those who 
worked at any time during the year. 
What they do approximate is the 
average earnings of employes en- 
gaged during the year. 

With this in mind, the Department 
finds that the average income of 
full time employes in 1935 was $1,- 
201. 

In 1929 the 
remuneration was 
that year to 1933 it 
cent to $1,097. 


HOW WORKERS BENEFIT 

Thus in 1935 the worker was earn- 
ing 9 per cent more than in 1933, 
and the average income had re- 
covered 28 per cent of the 1929-1933 
drop. Moreover, it was found that 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost- 
of-living index followed pretty much 
the same trend. 

On this point, Mr. Nathan has this 
to say: 

“In most years the indexes were 
within one point of each other, and 
in no year were they more than two 
points apart. The figures suggest 
that the real purchasing power of 
those who continued in full-time 
employment throughout the depres- 


per capita 
$1,466, and from 
declined 25 per 


average 


sion did not vary greatly. It is 
likely, however, that the trend in 
the annual rate of pay varied 


considerably from one industry to 
another and from one income level 
to another, so that such broad gen- 
eralizations in reference to the pur- 


+ HOW BUSINESS RECOVERY IS AFFECTING 
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INCOMES 
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lected for special scrutiny suffered 
more severely from the fluctuations 
of wages and salaries than did em- 
ployes in other industries. 











chasing power of all employes must 
be subjected to numerous qualifica- 
tions.” 

Indications are given in the re- 
port that wage earners suffered 
more from fluctuations in their in- 
come than did salaried workers. 
From 1929 to 1933 average wages in 
industries where the two types could 
be segregated, dropped off 34 per 
cent. During the same years, on the 
other hand, salaries in those indus- 
tries declined only 21 per cent. 

Subsequent years saw this gap 
closed somewhat until at the end of 








Internal Revenue 


Up 700 Millions 


TNCLE SAM’S cash register rang 
up two-thirds of a billion more 
internal revenue for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 than for the 
previous year, a Treasury Depart- 
ment report last week showed. Col- 
lections of $3,448,302,870 compared 
with $2,773,213,213 for 1935, or a gain 
of 24.3 per cent. 

A breakdown showed 1936 collec- 
tions of $738,672,854 in corporation 
taxes, a 29 per cent increase, $674,- 
248,346 in individual income taxes, 
a gain of 27 per cent; $14,442,954 in 
excess profits taxes, a gain of 120 
per cent; and $503,290,656 in liquor 
taxes, or 22 per cent more. 

The Treasury also collected $71,- 
633,614 in processing taxes on agri- 
cultural products, not included in 
the total collections. This compared 
with $526,222,358 in this category 
last year before the Supreme Court 
invalidated AAA assessments. 

New York State contributed a fifth 
of the 1936 total internal revenue, or 
$761,027,945. Other States among the 
leading 10 in collections ranked as 
follows: 

Ohio,  $187,527,863; California, 
$183,973,254; Michigan, $180,878,667; 
Virginia, $148,520,018; New Jersey, 
$146,720,175; Massachusetts, $109,- 














+ An Appeal 


By JOHN L. LEWIS 
[Continued from Page 11.] 


by head or hand in the mines, quar- 
ries, railroads, blast furnaces, and 
mills of the steel industry. 

Our Committee would bring to 
the steel workers economic and po- 
litical freedom; a living wage to 
those lowest in the scale of occupa- 
tions, sufficient for the support of 
the worker and his family in health 
and modest comfort, and sufficient 
to enable him to send his children 
to school; to own a home and ac- 
cessories; to provide against sick- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sounded 


ness, death, and the ordinary con- 
tingencies of life. 

In other words, a wage sufficient 
for him to live as an independent 
American citizen with hope and as- 
surance in the future for himself 
and his family. Above this basic 
wage, our Committee believes that 
differentials should be paid to other 
workers according to skill, training 
hazard and responsibility. . , 


QUOTES THE PRESIDENT 


No greater truth, of present day 
Significance, was ever stated by a 
President of the United States, than 


For ‘Ind 


022,087; and Illinois, $100,488,646. 








the declaration made by President 
Roosevelt in his speech at Franklin 
Field to the effect that America was 
really ruled by an economic dictator- 
ship which must be eliminated be- 
fore the democratic and economic 
welfare of all classes of our people 
can be fully realized. 

Along with the evolution and domi- 
nance in the economic affairs of the 
country of large corporate units en- 
gaged in the production and dis- 
tribution of raw materials and 
manufacturing products on a na- 
tional scale such as those corpora- 
tions of the steel industry today, 


ustrial Democracy and ‘One 


there has also concurrently de- 
veloped a highly concentrated con- 
trol over the money, banking, and 
credit facilities of the country. 
Its power, as the result of exhaus- 
tive Congressional investigations has 
been shown to rest in the hands “of 
a small, inner group” of New York 
private bankers and financiers sym- 
| bolized and dominated by the New 
| York banking house of J. P. Morgan 
| & Company. 

POWER OF SMALL GROUP 

By acting as fiscal agents for our 
large, national corporations, this 
group has been able to place its own 








ESENTS 


FOR UTILITY * ECONOMY * BEAUTY 


HE Pittsburgh Plate GlassCompany 
pi for more than half a century, 
been a leader in the manufacture of qual- 
ity glass and paint. Flat glass of every 
variety, paint products that are num- 
bered by the thousands for hundreds 
of specific purposes... 
to business, industry and commerce as 
our contribution to greater efficiency, 


economy and beauty. 


Our well-equipped paint and glass lab- 
oratories, staffed by experts in their 
fields, are constantly testing and im- 
proving present products, and develop- 
ing new ones through scientific research. 
Our 73 branches, located in principal 
cities throughout the country, and our 
thousands of dealers everywhere, pro- 


Print 


Makers of WALLHIDE PAINT * 
LIGHT PAINT PRODUCTS . 
GLASS ¢« MIRRORS * 


WATERSPAR ENAMEL AND VARNISH 
GOLD STRIPE PAINT BRUSHES . 
PENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS * 


these we offer 


* 


vide quick, efficient distribution of the 
products made in our 26 factories. We 
are in a position to offer you paint and 
glass of the finest quality with prompt, 
satisfactory service to suit your needs. 

Whatever these needs may be... 
whether you are interested in Glorified 
Light Paint Products for factories, in 
Carrara Structural Glass for walls and 


partitions of toilet rooms, or in Pittco 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


revenue or sales volume... 


Plate Glass Company, 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* SUN-PROOF PAINT + 
PITTCO STORE FRONTS ° 
CARRARA STRUCTURAL GLASS « 


Store Fronts to improve your property's 


we invite 


you to write us concerning your prob- 
lem and let us send you complete in- 
formation about the glass and paint 
that can meet it. Address Pittsburgh 


2190A Grant 


FLORHIDE 


GLORIFIED 
POLISHED PLATE 
DUPLATE SAFETY GLASS 





representatives on their boards of 
directors and to determine, as in the 
case of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, their financial and operat- 
ing policies. ... 

In its earlier manifestations— 
from the beginning of the century 
to the World War—this financial 
dictatorship was named by those 
who vainly but gallantly fought 
against it—Congressman Lindbergh, 
the elder LaFollette, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Justice Brandeis, 
President Wilson, Senator Norris, 
and a score of other crusaders for 
democracy and humanity—as the 
“Money Trust,” or “The Invisible 
Government.” 


“ECONOMIC DICTATORSHIP” 

In his inaugural address of March 
4, 1933 President Roosevelt, in re- 
viewing essential reforms, referred 
to the fundamental significance of 
this group by the declaration that 
“The Money-Changers must be 
driven from the Temple.” The Bank- 
and Currency Committee of the 
United States Senate after several 
years of careful investigation later 
reported, during the summer of 
1934, that during the post-war de- 
cade this financial oligarchy had 
usurped “the wealth stream of the 
nation to its very capillaries.” 
An economic dictatorship has thus 
become firmly established in Amer- 
ica which at the present time is fo- 
cusing its efforts upon retaining the 
old system of finance-capitalism 
which was in operation before the 
depression and thus preventing the 
attainment of political and indus- 
trial democracy by the people. 

Organized labor in America ac- 
| cepts the challenge of the omni- 
| present overlords of steel to fight for 
| 
| 


| 
! 
| 





the prize of economic freedom and 
industrial democracy. The issue in- 
volves the security of every man or 
woman who works for a living by 
| hand or by brain. The issue cuts 
across every major economic, so- 
cial and political problem now press- 
ing with incalculable weight upon 
the 130 millions of people of this 
nation. 
|  Itis an issue of whether the work- 
ing population of this country shall 
|} have a voice in determining their 
destiny or whether they shall serve 
as indentured servants for a finan- 
cial and economic. dictatorship 
which would shamelessly exploit our 
natural resources and debase the 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Big Union’ + 


soul and destroy the pride of a free 


people. 
On such an issue there can be no 
compromise for labor or for a 


thoughtful citizenship. I call upon 
the workers in the iron and steel 
industry who are listening to me 
tonight to throw off their shackles 
of servitude and jain the union of 
their industry. 

I call upon the workers in the 
textile, lumber, rubber, automotive 
and other unorganized industries to 
join with their comrades in the 
steel industry and forge for them- 
selves the modern instruments of 
labor wherewith to demand and se- 
cure participation in the increased 


wealth and increased productive 
efficiency of modern industrial 
America. 


I unhesitatingly place the values 
represented by thirty million hu- 
man beings engaged in industry and 
their sixty million dependents as 
being above and superior in every 
moral consideration to the five bil- 
lions of inanimate dollars repre- 
sented by the resources of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute or to 
the additional billions of inanimate 
dollars that perforce may be allied 
with the empire of steel in the im- 
pending struggle which the Insti- 
tute, in the brutality of its arro- 
gance, seeks to make inevitable. 


1935, the disparity between the 
trends had materially reduced. 
Still in reference to the 
industries, Mr. Nathan 
that, whereas the 
declined less than 
costs, the average wages dropped 
more than living Actually, 
therefore, the disparity between the 
two items was greater than the per- 
centages above would tend to show. 
But these percentages in regard to 
wages and salaries of individual 
employes are only for selected in- 
dustries in which the Department 
was able to separate the two classi- 
fications. They are not typical of 
American industry as a_ whole. 
Tables included in the study reveal 
that employes in the concerns se- 


selected 
discovered 
average salaries 
did the living 


costs 





Money goes farther 
when it’s budgeted. Send 
for your copy of the John 
Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. 


eg 
VW: sae 
tears 
Li-e INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MassacHusETTS 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU | 
| 
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City... 
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A SHARPER 


FOCUS 


on America’s greatest market 


Marine Mip.anp banks serve a large part of New York State through 


banking offices in 29 communities. Their individual contacts are those 


expected of financial institutions which have served their communities 


for an average of over 50 years. Many business concerns have found 


these banks able to bring into sharper focus the business facts of this 


greatest of markets. This same clearer picture is available to New York 


State concerns and to those located in other parts of the country. 


MARINE MIDLAND 
B AN Kk ~ Throughout New Tork @) tate 





RESOURCES OVER $450,000,000 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS ARE 


LOCATED IN 


NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO ROCHESTER BINGHAMTON NIAGARA FALLS TROY 
JAMESTOWN WATERTOWN LACKAWANNA LOCKPORT OSWEGO N. TONAWANDA 
BATAVIA ENDICOTT CORTLAND JOHNSON CITY TONAWANDA MALONE 
ALBION MEDINA EAST AURORA CORINTH PALMYRA AVON 
ALEXANDRIA BAY WEBSTER MIDDLEPORT SsODUS SNYDER 


Inquiries should be addressed to Marine Midland Trust Co., New York City 
or to Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


PLAN OF REORGANIZATION 


To the Security Holders of The Baldwin Locomotive Works: 

You are advised that to date the holders of the various classes of securities 
of this Company now outstanding have accepted the Plan of Reorganization 
now pending in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, in the amounts and percentages shown below: 


Amount Accepted 
to Date 


% of Total 
Outstanding 





First Mortgage Bonds......... Hemiiba u's $1,833,000 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds.... 

Preferred Stock... . . 
Common Stock... 


woke $7,354,500 


eeeereee eee ee! 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
George H. Heuston, President 


110,721 shares 
405,677 shares 


These figures show that with regard to the First Mortgage Bonds, Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds and Preferred Stock, the Company has in hand acceptances 
from the holders of more than the minimum amounts required under Section 
77B of the Federal Bankruptcy Act; and that acceptances from holders of only 
13.5% additional of the total outstanding Common Stock are required to permit 
the Company to make application to the Court for final confirmation of the Plan. 

Security Holders who have not yet accepted the Plan are urged to do so. 
Common Stockholders, particularly, should take such action promptly 

Send in your securities immediately to Drexel & Co., Agent, 15th and Walnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., or to J. P. Morgan & Co., Sub-Agent, 23 Wall Street, 
New York City, for stamping to evidence such acceptance, accompanied by the 
applicable Letter of Acceptance duly signed, so that the Company may be in 
position to make prompt application to the Court for final confirmation of the 
Pian. After being stamped, your securities will be returned to you. 

If your securities are held by a bank, broker, or ether custodian, you are 
requested to instruct them to accept the Plan of Reorganization on your behalf. 

Inquiries with respect to, and requests for copies of, the Plan will receive 
prompt attention if addressed to the undersigned at 2607 Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


68.5% 
70.4% 
55.3% 
36.6% 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 4. July 13, 1936. No. 28 


We Ueatiad Sates WES 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








/ / ISTORY repeats—” 
hf President Roosevelt said it over and over 


again in his Jackson Day address to the radio 

audience. He was trying to give the impres- 
sion that there was much similarity between his own Ad- 
ministration and that of Andrew Jackson. 

And there is. 

The motto of the Jacksonian era was “To the victors 
belong the spoils.” 

The administration of President Roosevelt has given us 
the most flagrant example of the spoils system in nearly 
100 years. 

Undismayed, Mr. Roosevelt has permitted the very 
chieftain of the national political organization which won 
the 1932 campaign for him not only to sit at the Cabinet 
table more than three years but to influence appoint- 
ments and carry on the work of the Democratic national 
committee from a government desk. 


A RESIGNATION _ Mr. Roosevelt is quoted as be- 


lieving that this is wrong—at 


THAT HAS BEEN least so the New York Times re- 
LONG DEFERRED Ported him in a Washington dis- 


patch on Jan. 20, 1934: 

“President PO + . is represented as feeling 
that the practice of Government officials holding of- 
fice or membership on political committees is wrong 
and should be corrected. His stand became known on 
Capitol Hill today.” 

Ten days later—Jan. 30, 1934, the New York Times 
announced from Washington: 

“Postmaster General James A. Farley will resign 
as Chairman of the Democratic National Committee 
and as Chairman of the Democratic state committee. 

“At Mr. Farley’s request, President Roosevelt has 
consented to relieve Mr. Farley of the duties of na- 
tional chairman at the earliest opportunity .... 

“News of Mr. Farley’s decision to quit his posi- 
tions of party leadership followed closely President 
Roosevelt’s declaration against members of the Dem- 
ocratic national committee practicing law before the 
federal departments in Washington.” 

About five weeks later—March 9, 1934—the President 
said to the newspermen at the White House: 

“Farley—he will get out as Democratic National 
Chairman as soon as a successor can be found.” 
During February and March, 1934, all Democratic na- 

tional committeemen and committeewomen holding fed- 
eral offices in Washington or practicing law in the Na- 
tional Capital resigned their positions on the Democratic 
national committee. But the chairman remained as Post- 
master General just the same. It seems that no successor 
could be found anywhere in the whole country. 


NEW DEAL AIMS Nothing appears in the record 
thereafter until the lapse of more 

BELIED BY THE than a year—when on April 5, 

SPOILS SYSTEM  1935—the New York Times in a 
Washington dispatch said: 

“Democratic Senators were authority for the state- 
ment that the President has decided that Mr. Farley 
should relinquish his Cabinet post to remove him 
from any criticism for political activity as chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee.” 

Cheered up by this news, the New York Times editori- 
ally three days later—April 8, 1935—spoke as follows: 

“Considering the non-partisan professions of the 
Administration and the President’s year-old dictum 
that the Democratic managing politicians should hold 
no government place, Mr. James A. Farley’s retire- 
ment either from party direction or from the Cabinet 
has been overdue for two years. Indeed, it might be 
said that the President should have desired him to 
resign his party chairmanship when he entered the 
Cabinet. 

“But the practical consideration was allowed to 
supersede those of taste and correctness, and after 
Mr. Farley’s improper triunity had been permitted to 
exist awhile, something was always coming up to 
defer the separation. . 

“The sooner Mr. Farley goes back exclusively to 
his chairmanships—unless he prefers to concentrate 
on his Cabinet duties—the better for his reputation 
and that of the President.” 

For the benefit of the uninitiate, the word “triunity” 
refers to the fact that Mr. Farley not only held at that 
time the office of Postmaster General of the United States 
but the chairmanship of the Democratic committee for the 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


state of New York and the chairmanship of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

Lest it be thought that Mr. Farley’s dual or triple alle- 
giance was a matter of concern only to the so-called con- 
servative press of the nation, here is a quotation six 
months later—October 31, 1934—from the editorial pen 
of Oswald Garrison Villard in that courageous liberal 
weekly known as “The Nation”: 

“It gives the lie to the spirit of the New Deal to 
retain in high office a man guilty of practices against 
which the most enlightened elements in American life 
have been battling for more than fifty years. 

“It gives the lie to President Roosevelt’s own state- 
ment that narrow partisan politics have no place in 
the New Deal and in the effort to rescue the Ameri- 
can people from their economic disaster. 

“If the President retains Mr. Farley he cannot 
avoid the charge that in a dire national crisis he is 
permitting the playing of politics to insure his re- 
election; that he is disregarding the question of effi- 
ciency in governmental office in favor of political 
favoritism of the most flagrant kind.” 


MR. FARLEY IS There is something at once 


frank and naive about Jim Far- 


FRANK DEFENDERiey’s attitude toward the extra- 
OF SPOILS IDEA °rdinary position he has held as 


chairman of a national commit- 
tee and a member of the President’s Cabinet. He has not 
thought it wrong. Nor has he believed it to be in any way 
wrong to revive the Jacksonian concept of the spoils sys- 
tem in distributing public offices. He has made no secret 
of it from the start. The most revealing proof of this is 
to be found in a signed article by Mr. Farley himself in 
“The American Magazine” of August, 1933. 

Perhaps it was because the nation was then in the throes 
of “blue eagle” excitement and was taking everything on 
faith that what Mr. Farley said did not at the time shock 
the American people. Mr. Farley wrote: 

“More than a hundred years ago, William L. 
Marcy, under the administration of President An- 
drew Jackson, said: ‘To the victors belong the 
spoils.’ A later writer said that political parties are 
held together by the ‘cohesive power of public plun- 
der’... .One reason for this unsavory reputation of 
patronage is, I think the fact that public men have 
always been rather secretive about it... . 

“In the first place, why have I anything to say 
about Federal jobs? Because the President, ob- 
viously, cannot supervise his Administration himself, 
of course. 

“But even here he needs the advice of someone 
familiar with the political alignments throughout the 
country. And in the vast multitude of smaller posi- 
tions it is absolutely necessary for him to delegate 
the detail work of assembling and appraising qualifi- 
cations to others. . 

“T am simply his helper. The intolerable burden 
of detail, of interviews, the task of winnowing the 
chaff from the wheat—he has transmitted to my 
shoulders. 

“I, in turn, must have advice from the political 
leaders of the various states. ... 

“The President chose me for this responsibility 
because I was his campaign manager and am familiar 
with the political set-up of every state, and because 
I am chairman of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. Also, as Postmaster General, I am directly 
charged with the appointment of thousands of men 
to positions in the postal service. .. .” 

REFORM RULE One would have thought that 
in effect this magazine article was 
being repudiated by President 


IS NULLIFIED 
Roosevelt when he apparently let 
AND FLOUTED it be known on January 20, 1934, 


and in the weeks subsequent thereto, that he didn’t be- 
lieve national committeemen should remain in public of- 
fice. But we find in “The American Magazine” again 
nearly ten months later—November, 1934—an interview 
with Mr. Farley written by Henry F. Pringle in which the 
latter asked the Postmaster General why he continued to 
hold both jobs: 
“Mr. Farley: The Democratic organization now 
functions all the time. That’s why I hold both jobs. 
“Mr. Pringle: How do you reconcile this with 
the official Administration policy that no federal job- 
holder should also belong to a party committee? 
“Mr. Farley: I don’t pretend to speak for any- 
one else. But no real friend of the Democratic party 
will find fault with a policy which prevents an official 
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who has discretionary power regarding taxes or 
finances or other money matters from being active in 
the collection of money for purely party purposes. . . 

“Mr. Pringle: How do you divide your time be- 
tween your jobs as Postmaster General and as Demo- 
cratic National Committee chairman? 

“Mr. Farley: I work generally from 9 o’clock in 
the morning until very late at night .. . I seldom leave 
until 8 or 9 o’clock at night. Of course, there can be 
no hard and fast division between my duties in the 
department and in politics. Matters purely political 
take, I should guess, only one or two hours a day on 


the average. . 
“Mr. Pringle: What connection had your recent 


speaking tour with postal matters? 

“Mr. Farley: ... I like to dedicate my share of these 
post offices. .. . But if the Democratic party workers 
in any town invite me to address them on the New 
Deal, I am always glad to accept.” 


HARD TC DRAW The broadcasting companies, 

still living in an age of pristine 
LINE BETWEEN innocence as an editorial medium, 
HIS DUAL JOBS found it very difficult to distin- 

guish between Jim Farley the 
Postmaster General and Jim Farley the Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman. So rather than have an awkward argu- 
ment about it with an Administration which controls the 
issuance of wave length for radio stations, the networks 
preferred to resolve all doubts in favor of the head of the 
postal service. 

Jim Farley has talked often on the radio, possibly more 
than most of his colleagues, and the brethren from coast to 
coast listen in as Chairman Jim holds forth on the terrible 
plots which the Republicans have conceived to wrest the 
government from the Democrats. 

For this state of affairs, namely the brazen manipula- 
tion of public office to reward political selfishness, it is not 
Jim Farley alone who is to blame. As a matter ‘of fact 
Washington likes genial Jim personally very much, likes 
his frankness, his freedom from personal bitterness or vin- 
dictiveness, his open espousal of the idea that politics is 
politics and his realistic observation that the Republicans 
would do likewise if they were in power. 


PRACTICE OUT 


But what shall be said of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the man who told 
the alumni at Yale three years ago 


OF TUNE WITH 
PRETENSIONS that he didn’t know the politics 
of most of his own key men, that 


politics had little to do with the New Deal etc.? 

What shall be said of Mr. Roosevelt’s crusade against 

the holding of federal office by Democratic national com- 
mitteemen announced with such gusto to the press two 
and a half years ago? 
.. What shall be said of the future of the American sys- 
tem of government if centralization is now to be the rule 
and if the increasing responsibilities of government to do 
hitherto undreamed of tasks are to be dependent upon a 
personnel chosen by Farley methods and with Farley 
philosophy apparently endorsed by the Chief Executive 
himself? 

How else can we explain Mr. Farley’s prolonged tenure 
in the Cabinet? Mr. Roosevelt must have been won over 
to the Farley viewpoint so appropriately celebrated by the 
gathering of the “deserving Democrats” on frequent oc- 
casions as funds were raised for campaign purposes. 

America has hoped in vain for a new deal in govern- 
ment. High hopes were raised by Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches 
in 1932. But the President himself has fallen victim to 
the political spoils system, so much so that even the an- 
nual message to both houses of Congress was this year 
not a message on the “state of the union” but a message 
on the state of the Democratic party’s campaign for re- 
tention of the powers of government. 

Mr. Farley’s temporary departure from the Cabinet to 
become active as chairman of the Democratic national 
campaign cannot erase the record that has been made. 

It is not so much a blot on Mr. Farley’s career for he 
has lived up to his own announced philosophy. It is a 
blot, however, on the record of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Of his Administration some day it will be 
written large in the annals of American government: 
“Yes, unfortunately, the spoils system of Jackson’s day 
came back. And with it came government of the poli- 
ticians, by the politicians, and for the politicians. History 
repeats—” 
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